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TOSCANINI 


VERDI'S REQUIEM 


with Giuseppe di Stefano, Cesare Siepi, Fedora Barbieri, Herva Nelli, 
The Robert Shaw Chorale and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Sung in Latin 


**a stupendous performance... 
notable not only for its blazing 
intensity and conviction, but for 
a remarkably fine balance which 
allows us to hear much orches- 
tral detail thatis usually buried’”’ 

—THE OBSERVER 


**‘What divine madness is it that 
can inspire ...musicians into 
giving a performance such as 
this ?’’ 

—MUSIC & MUSICIANS 


ALP 1380-81 


‘*Toscanini’s performance of the 
Manzoni Requiem was one of the 
great unforgettable experi- 
ences. Fortunately his perfor- 
mance with different singers, 
chorus and orchestra, but in 
no observable detail of inter- 
pretation different, has been 
preserved for posterity”’ 
—RECORD REVIEW 
“The interpretation is every- 
thing that one would expect from 
Toscanini. The N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, which he formed and 


trained, plays with wonderful 
precision, eloquent lyricism and, 
particularly in the ‘Dies Irae’, 
tremendous verve’”’ 

—GLASGOW HERALD 


**‘Verdi’s tuneful and highly 
dramatic score always makes an 
impact, and with these singers 
and players it could hardly fail, 
but with Toscanini welding them 
at white heat into a monumental 
whole, italso provides a thrilling 
musical experience’”’ 

—SUNDAY TIMES 
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BIZET 


CARMEN 


RISE STEVENS; JAN PEERCE 
Conductor: REINER 
ALPI416 
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Die Fledermaus 









DIE FLEDERMAUS 
SARI BARABAS; RUDOLF SCHOCK 
Conductor: SCHUCHTER 
DLP1120 



















LA FORZA 


DEL DESTINO 
ZINKA MILANOV; JAN PEERCE; 
LEONARD WARREN 
Conductors: CELLINI and PERLEA 
ALP1371 

















Get a copy of the H.M.V. Record Catalogue, price 3/- from 
any “His Master’s Voice” Record Dealer. It contains 
record information to suit all tastes and a wealth of 
valuable musical information as well. 
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IL TROVATORE 
ZINKA MILANOV; FEDORA BARBIERI; 
JUSSI BJORLING; LEONARD WARREN 
Conductor: CELLINI 
ALP139! 


BORIS GODOUNOV 
BORIS CHRISTOFF 
Conductor: DOBROWEN 
ALP1323 
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Featuring the 
melodies that 
have made these 
operas immortal : 














RIGOLETTO 
ERNA BERGER; NAN MERRIMAN: 
JAN PEERCE; LEONARD WARREN 

Conductor: CELLINI 
ALP1392 
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XX “The Cole Porter Song Book” 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


sings 31 all-time hits by the fabulous Cole Porter 
CLP1033-4 


* Bing Sings whilst Bregman Swings” 
BING CROSBY 


with BUDDY BREGMAN and his Orchestra. The song is you; 
Mountain Greenery; Cheek to Cheek; "Deed I do; Heat Wave; 
The Blue Room; Have you met Miss Jones?; I’ve got five dollars; 
They all laughed; Nice work if you can get it; September in the rain; 
Jeepers Creepers. CLP1038 
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** Ella and Louis” 


ELLA FITZGERALD & LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
with OSCAR PETERSON, HERB ELLIS, RAY BROWN, BUDDY 
RICH. Can’t we be friends; Isn’t this a lovely day; Moonlight in 
Vermont; They can’t take that away from me; Under a blanket of 

blue; Tenderly; A Foggy Day; Stars fell on Alabama; Cheek to 

Cheek; The Nearness of you; April in Paris. CLPI098 


“* Mr. Top Hat” 
Songs and Dances by FRED ASTAIRE 


Top hat, white tie and tails; Isn’t this a lovely day; 
*s wonderful; A fine romance; Change partners; 
Steppin’ out with my baby; They can’t take that away 

from me; They all laughed; A foggy day; Let’s 
call the whole thing off; Night and day; 

I won’t dance; Slow dance; Fast dance. 

CLPIICO 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
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instance, usually brings a slower speed and 
sometimes an unnecessary rallentando as well. 
The rather thin tone of the violins adds to 
the feeling of a lack of warm humanity in 
this interpretation. 


Till Eulenspiegel can do with fast speeds 
and much of it is here of breathtaking 
excitement, very clear and going at a great 
pace. But come to the direction etwas 
gemichlicher (more easy-going) and Rod- 
zinski seems unable to relax and give the 
music charm. The emphasis _ through- 
out is on Till’s wicked pranks and they are 
brilliantly conveyed: but one doesn’t feel 
that the conductor regards them with an 
indulgent, affectionate eye, as the composer 
did. 

The recording of both works is very good, 
brilliant and clear. In this the new record 
ranks with the best of its rivals. But the 
performance of Don Juan does not come 
near to Toscanini’s overwhelming inter- 
pretation, while if I wanted these two works 
coupled together I should still go for the old 
but wholly admirable Krauss on Decca (not 
the earlier and antique Krauss-Telefunken, 
by the way). ye 2 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BAZZINI. String Quartet No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 76. 


DONIZETTI. String Quartet No. 9 in D 
minor. Quartetto della Scala. Tele- 
funken LGX66063 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Most reference books make tantalising 
mention of Donizetti’s early string quartets 
composed while he was still in Bergamo, 
which, they say, are full of interest. Francis 
Toye, in his short Italian Opera, tells us that 
some of them had quite a success when they 
were played in London before the war. 
This enterprising and welcome Telefunken 
issue confirms that at least one of the 
Donizetti quartets is (as a sleeve-note which 
I may quote without charge of plagiarism 
declares), “‘ a work filled with charm, grace 
and genuine invention ”’, 


At Bergamo, Donizetti was taught by the 
Bavarian-born composer Simon Mayr, not 
only a highly successful opera composer 
until Rossini arrived on the scene, but also 
author of a monograph on Haydn. We may 
fairly assume that Donizetti knew his 
Haydn, and it seems to have left its mark 
on his own string writing. Donizetti wears 
sonata-form lightly. He gives us an 
exposition filled with pretty melodies, and 
drama in the shape of sudden pauses, 
heightened tension, unexpected harmonies. 
He repeats it—and then gaily rounds the 
movement off with the second subject 
coming round again now in the tonic. The 
slow movement is a poignant cavatina for 
the first violin. The Minuet gives a chance 
for some energetic part-writing ; the Finale 
is patterned after the first movement. In 
both outer movements there is an omni- 
present motif (in I, five descending notes, 
in IV a dropping fifth) to fill all the cracks, 
and give the analyst something to get his 
teeth into. 
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. Antonio Bazzini (1818-1897) means to 
most of us just the Ronde des Lutins which 
virtuosos still use as a favourite encore piece. 
Bazzini himself began as a violin virtuoso, 
his playing (Grove I), “‘ although not free 
from mannerism and a certain sentimental- 
ity, being distinguished . . . by great vivacity 
of style’. He had an opera done, without 
success, at La Scala: Turanda, based on 
Gozzi, 1867. Later he became professor of 
composition then director of the Milan 
Conservatory, and his chamber music dates 
from this period. The Quartet here recorded 
is a genial work, notable especially for a 
vivacious first movement, with some fairly 
arresting surprises, and a third movement 
which is a set of several short imaginative 
variations. II is a gentle Scherzo (or lively 
Minuet), and IV is a moto not quite perpetuo. 
A most agreeable composition. 


The Italian Quartet bring a fine singing . 


style to the melodies. Their ensemble is 
good ; the tone is round and warm, and 
very comfortably recorded. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 3 in A major 
for °Cello and Piano, Op. 69. 
Twelve Variations on a Theme 

. from Handel’s “ Judas Macca- 
baeus ”. Twelve Variations on 
the Theme “ Ein Madchen oder 
Weibchen” from Mozart’s “ Die 
Zauberflite ”’. Zara Nelsova 
(cello), Artur Balsam (piano.) 
Decca LXT5268 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Nelsova and Balsam form a fine partner- 
ship, everywhere playing into each other’s 
hands most admirably. They contrive, 
too, nearly everywhere a good balance for 
the difficult instrumental combination. 


The Sonata, however, seems to take a 
little time to get under way ; Miss Nelsova 
is not immediately ready, as she certainly 
is later, to allow the music to take wings. 
The occasional singing phrase is handled 
beautifully enough, but in the general 
passage-work the ’cello tone and style is, 
I think, initially rather too melancholy for 
the music in hand. 


But after the first movement all is well ; 
as indeed it is throughout the sets of 
Variations. The earlier of these is new to 
the LP catalogue ; and if See the conquering 
hero comes did not inspire Beethoven to any 
particularly victorious display of the powers 
of the ’cello, it did inspire him to some 
agreeably turned music. (Perhaps Beet- 
hoven wanted to have a go at the 
‘cello part himself—he was taking lessons 
on the instrument at about this time.) 
The later Magic Flute set of variations, 
however, exercises both instruments quite 
extensively, and Nelsova and Balsam make 
most effective music of it. 


They are helped here by the recording, 
which is rather richer for the Variations 
than it is for the Sonata. On both sides, 
Variations and Sonata, the faintest unsteadi- 
ness unsettles the piano tone towards the 
end; but the defect is not noticeable 
enough, I think, to prejudice a cautious 
recommendation of the record. M.M. 
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CLEMENTI. Sonata in G major. 

FRANCAIX. Divertimento. 

MOZART. Sonata in F major, K.376. 

PISTON. Sonata. Jean-Pierre Rampal 
(flute), Robert Veyron - Lacroix 
(piano). Felsted RL89007 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

This is a most agreeably diversified 
collection of music, played uniformly well 
by Rampal and _ Veyron-Lacroix—the 
pianist, in particular, distinguished by 
exceptional clarity. 

The two-movement flute sonata . by 
Clementi will not enhance his recorded 
Stature to the extent that the recent disc 
of his piano sonatas did ; but it is harmless 
enough. Although written in the first place 
for the flute, however, it is quite outshone 
by the Mozart—an arrangement by Rampal 
of one of the violin sonatas. Some of these— 
not this one—were arranged during 
Mozart’s lifetime, without any recorded 
objections ; and indeed often the music 
suits the wind instrument better than the 
String original. This one is extremely 
effective nearly everywhere ; and the very 
few uncomfortable places could have been 
eased by more highly skilled arranging. 

The two modern works, even so, hold 
their own; Jean Frangaix’s light-hearted 
Divertimento, of five very short movements, 
exploiting the flute most deftly, and Walter 
Piston’s Sonata ably fulfilling more serious 
intentions than any other music on the 
disc. 

The recording is clear, particularly in 
the Mozart. It does, however, catch rather 
strongly the impact of the piano—the first 
three chords of the Mozart are most 
uncomfortable—and this makes for a 
greater success in reproduction at a low 
than at a high level of volume. With this 
solitary reservation the disc may be rated a 
most effective addition to the wind chamber 
music library. M.M. 


DEBUSSY. String Quartet in G minor, 
RAVEL. String Quartet in F major. 
Curtis String et. Nixa 
WLP20011 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Debussy : 
(7/54) 38CX1155 


oe Qt. 

vel: 

Budapest Ot. (8/54) ABR4002 
(9/55) DG16073 


Loewenguth Ot. 

It is curious that these two quartets have 
not previously been coupled ; but it would 
need to have been a good record indeed to 
surpass this new Nixa. 

Particularly in the case of the Ravel is it 
successful ; the Curtis Quartet play this 
with a strong rhythm which stands some 
sections in very good stead indeed—the 
second movement, for example, an awkward 
combination of 6/8 and 3/4 rhythms any 
thing but easy to bring off. But the 
rhythm gives way readily to a more lyrical 
impulse when required—there are winning 
turns of phrase from all the players, and a 
beautiful muted tone from, in particular, 
the leader. A _ perfect ensemble is in 
evidence throughout, extending to a very 
happy deception of the ear whenever one 
player takes over a phrase or a note from 
another—this is often so well done as to be 
undetectable. ” 
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The Debussy, too, is very well played ; 
but the determination of the opening is 
carried forward not only to all appropriate 
passages but to some borderline cases. 
Without in any way excluding a leisurely 
poetry when that is unarguably called for 
—some sections of the slow movement are 
played quite beautifully—this does colour 
to some extent the reading as a whole. It 
is quite certainly an acceptable reading ; 
but not, I think, the only one possible. 

These two good performances are pro- 
jected by a very good and well-balanced 
recording. It may be that there is some 
slight lack of resonance, but this is a severe 
problem in quartet recording ; the slightest 
degree too much resonance and it sounds 
like a rehearsal in an empty hall—of this 
danger anyway there is here no risk. 

Slightly greater warmth of sound and, 
perhaps, of interpretation may be enjoyed 
in the case of the Debussy quartet on the 
Columbia record made by the Italian 
Quartet ; though these players, who choose 
Milhaud’s Twelfth Quartet (a fine work) 
for backing, do conspicuously lack the 
rhythmic attack of the Americans. Here 
there may be some room for discussion ; 
but in the case of the Ravel quartet the 
new Nixa seems to me to be quite distinctly 
the best version—as well as obviously the 
most economical, both rivals taking two 
ten-inch sides over the work. A most 
successful record indeed. M.M. 


HANDEL. Concerto for Oboe and 
String Orchestra in B flat major. 
Concerto for Oboe and String 
Orchestra in G minor. Concerto 
Grosso in G major, Op. 3, No. 3, 
for Oboe, Violin and _ String 
Orchestra. Hermann T®éttcher 
(oboe), Helga Schon (violin), Heinz 
Friedrich Hartig (harpsichord), Bach 
Orchestra of Berlin conducted by 
Carl Gorvin. D.G.G. Archive 
AP13044 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

Most of us are tempted to pursue an easy 
course through life by the simple process of 
doing nothing until action is eventually 
compelled by the pressure of outside 
circumstances. So most players of eighteenth- 
century music, accustomed merely to 
playing the written notes, acknowledge with 
interest the researches of scholars declaring 
that the written notes are only a sketch 
which was always amplified in performance; 
they then consider for a few seconds the 
prospect of undertaking such amplification, 
and the reception the critics would give an 
amplification which momentarily misfired. 
And they then continue just playing the 
written notes. 

What they could be doing is demonstrated 
by Hermann To6ttcher on this record more 
forcibly than anywhere else I have heard in 
the catalogues. No holds barred, he, or his 
editor, go to it with a will: every device of 
eighteenth-century ornamentation is pressed 
into the service of the solo oboe line, and 
the sometimes bleak notes of the original 
flower—not perhaps as never before, but 
surely as they have seldom done since the 
very best of Handel’s own oboe players 
exchanged these concertos for a more 
pastoral repertory. Anybody tired of con- 
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tinually reading about the ornamentation 
that should be introduced on the repeat of 
a section can now actually hear the process 
at its best and most effective; and few 
listeners, I think, would willingly return 
afterwards to the pedestrian view that a 
repeat is invariably an instruction merely 
to play the same thing again. 

True to critical form, I must suggest that 
in just one place there is a momentary 
misfire : the slow introduction to the second 
movement of the G major Concerto Grosso 
takes wings to the point of seeming to 
resemble The Lark Ascending more closely 
than Handel’s original sketch. But it is an 
isolated instance of, at worst, over- 
enthusiasm ; and to set against it I would 
suggest at least equally strongly that in the 
corresponding slow introduction to the first 
movement of the same concerto to return 
ever again with enjoyment to the bare bones 
of Handel’s notes will, after this new version, 
be a permanent impossibility. 

Téttcher is, as it happens, also a most 
beautiful player, quite apart from the 
question of what notes he is playing. He 
uses an instrument, too, which successfully 
straddles the centuries, made with modern 
keywork in 1938, but in boxwood to, I 
would suppose, an old pattern. It has a 
roundish tone, only marginally removed 
from a modern instrument in appropriate 
hands, and perfect intonation—for this 
latter modernism I am very sure Handel 
would have wept with delight. 

The orchestral contribution to the record 
is also of the very first class ; a few strings 
are used, playing extremely pointedly, and 
the harpsichord continuo lends colour 
effectively. Of the two oboe concertos 
proper (Nos. 1 and 3 in the Handelgesellschaft 
numbering, Nos. 8 and 10 of the Concerti 
Grossi in Breitkopf and Hartel’s) these are, 
in fact, model performances ; and very 
slightly securer intonation on the part of 
the violin soloist would have ensured the 
same for the G major Concerto Grosso. 
But there, too, the most beautiful and 
imaginative oboe-playing dominates the 
situation ; this well-recorded disc must be 
among the happiest in its field ever to have 
been made. M.M 


HANDEL. Concerto Grosso in A 
minor, Op. 6, No. 4. 

MOZART. Reseuade in G major, 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”’, K.525. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Otto Klemperer. Columbia 
33C1053 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

The most beautiful string playing is 
lavished on both these works. The Handel 
has the benefit, too, of a just faintly audible 
harpsichord ; but it could never be said 
really to add anything to the texture, and 
is clearly allowed into the string company 
only on condition of not doing anything 
useful, like a foreign visitor without a 
labour permit. The strings, however, 
certainly labour throughout to extremely 
good purpose, whether in an occasional 
forthright solo passage or in the frequent 
strong tuttis—the fugal second movement is 
exceptionally effective. 

The Mozart, too, is played with extreme 
neatness and distinction. There are of 
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course, many orchestral versions available 
of this piece; but I am sure that this 
Philharmonia performance is up among the 
best of them. It joins the Handel in having 
the benefit of a faultless recording ; this 
could well be a very popular disc 

M.M. 


HAYDN. String Quartet No. 17 in 
F major, Op. 3, No. 5. Vegh 
Quartet. D.G.G. EPL30232 (7 in.. 
16s. 84d.). 
Griller Quartet 


Amadeus Quartet 


nee) poses 
P6202 
Kalki Quartet 


(3/55) LGMGeor, 
Italian Quartet : (3/55) 33C-X1230 
‘Haydn’s quartet with the famous 


** Serenade” (never so called by Haydn 
himself) appears to be an easy target for 
players of every age and clime. In fact it 
is not so easy, for the outside movements 
need more than usually precise ensemble 
besides carefully controlled tempi. The 
*‘ Serenade”? and Minuet both call for 
sensitive playing of the highest calibre. 

Good though the Vegh’s performance is, 
their reading of the first movement (which, 
not unnaturally, is the first to strike the ear) 
lacks just that control when it is most 
needed. The first violin’s habit of reaching 
the up-beat too soon very nearly ruins the 
ensemble on a number of occasions, but 
the most noticeable example is his solo at 
the very beginning of the development 
section. Fortunately the slow movement is a 
good deal better in quality of performance, 
and certainly superior to the Italians, who 
seem to confuse simplicity with dullness. | 
did however find less residual hum on the 
Columbia disc than on D.G.G.’s pressing, 
and this is in any case more noticeable 
when the strings are muted. 

The Vegh Quartet regard the third 
movement (Minuet and Trio) as a heavy- 
footed rustic dance, and their interpretation 
is certainly plausible. The second violinist 
appears to have a wrong note in his part in 
bar 7 of the second half of the Trio; the 
first note should surely be B flat, not D. 
Their finale (merely marked Scherzando) is 
far too much of a scramble, whereas the 
Italians adopt a saner tempo and achieve 
better results as far as ensemble is concerned. 
The D.G.G. version is nevertheless the 
cheapest, and for those who want the work 
on its own, this EP is the only answer, albeit 
not an entirely satisfactory one. D.S. 


MOZART. Quartet No. 20 in D major, 
K.499. Quartet No. 22 in B fiat 
major, K.589. Amadeus String 
Quartet. H.M.V. ALP1307 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


Coupled as 


Netherlands 9 Quartet (2/56) ABL3080 
Quartet N 


Barchet “Quartet (11/56) PL8730 

- Of these two quartets it is the earlier in 
D major, sometimes known (after its first 
publisher) as the Hoffmeister Quartet, that 
is the finer. Not that the B flat is in any 
way negligible ; nothing written by Mozart 
as late as 1790 could very well be that. 
But it nowhere achieves the intense and 
personal expression of K.499, and it is 
difficult not to feel that Mozart was bearing 
in mind the musical tastes of the King of 
Prussia, for whom the B flat and its two 
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At Astra House 
A Unique Service 
for the Limited Purse 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange 
has been’ famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly 
used records. To-day this selection comprises many 
thousands of complete symphonies, concertos and 
chamber works (in mint condition) at 2s. 6d. and 
3s. per 12” record, as well as Society issues and 
many hundreds of complete operas at 3s. Od. to 
5s. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long- 
playing records, also in mint condition at 25s. Od. 
and 27s. 6d. per 12” record and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever “ on the move ”, it is 
not possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call 
we advise you to write, stating your requirements— 
it is probable that we shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records and pre-recorded tapes of good 
music and will make you an allowance for your 
unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long-playing records are sent post free to all parts 
of the British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of 
course, compelled to charge for packing and post- 
age). Where 78 r.p.m. records are sent by Inland 
Parcel Post, we make an approximate charge of 2s. 
per parcel for postage and packing. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Sundays (10-4). 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. ; 


Founded.in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


ASTRA HOUSE 
I21-123 SHAFTESBURY 
LONDON, W.C.2 


AVENUE 


Tel.: TEMple Bar 3007 
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So easy! 


A simple Kit 
brings true 
high fidelity 
within your 
means 














¥ 








NO HEADACHES 


with this kit of parts. Every- 
thing you need to build an 
acoustically perfect loud- 
speaker is here; including the 
famous Grampian 1255/15 
speaker unit, grille material 
and working diagrams. All 
parts are accurately finished, 





machined and drilled, only PRICE 

assembly and polishing to of complete kit including 1255/15 
suit your taste remains to be Grampian high fidelity 

done. Ingeniously designed speaker. £ ? 0 


for either a corner or flat 
against the wall, the cabinet 
will enhance your room—to 
say nothing of your listening! 


Deferred terms available if desired 
on complete kit or speaker and 
cabinet purchased separately. 





The well-known Grampian 1255/15 high 
fidelity speaker unit may be purchased 
separately if required. It is a 12” unit 
especially designed for use with high 
quality amplifiers. It has an extended 
frequency coverage of from 20 to 15,000 
c/s with exceptional performance over 
the useful audio range. Price of 1255/15 
unit only. £9. 














Write for full details of complete cabinet. copy of the 
response curve and information about suitable 
amplifiers today—or visit our stand at 


THE LONDON AUDIO FAIR 
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3. The ‘Marlowe B’ is intended for 
those record collectors whose home 
is furnished in traditional style. It 
costs £8 | |s. 6d. and holds 275 records. 


4. But if it is contemporary you like, 
you couldn’t better the ‘Walton’ at 
£8 18s. Od., capacity 275 records. 


5. Hi-Fi fans already know the 
remarkable new units we _ have 
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the Record Unit (holding 150 records) 
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well everywhere else. 
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companions were intended. He certainly 
provided liberal opportunities for the ’cello, 
which was the royal instrument, even 
entrusting to it the opening theme of the 
slow movement. 

The identical coupling by the Nether- 
lands Quartet invites a direct comparison, 
from which the Amadeus emerges well if 
not entirely unscathed. Their playing 
throughout gives the impression of being 
more completely considered, more of an 
interpretation. Both slow movements are 
examples of this, and the last movement of 
K.589 is taken at a more practicable tempo 
in the newer record. My only reservations 
about the Amadeus Quartet’s performances 
concerns their rather clinging style of 
bowing. Staccato marks are not quite 
scrupulously observed, for example, at 
bars 6 and 14 of the slow movement of the 
B flat quartet (or at the similar places 
further on). This is only a tiny point, of 
course, but it is symptomatic of the 
Amadeus’s warmly emotional approach to 
the music; a trace more refinement 
wouldn’t necessarily make it sound cold or 
over-intellectual. The Barchet Quartet 
are perhaps even better on these minor 
points of style, but they, are not technically 
quite in the same class and their perform- 
ance lacks spontaneity. 

As far as recording goes the new issue is 
good, though not quite up to the: highest 
standards. The surface is not quite silent 
and the sound is less well contained in loud 
passages than it is on the Vox disc—-though 
this, as R.F. pointed out, has a certain 
amount of excess resonance. The Philips 
recording is at once too resonant and too 
close, for we can hear every intake of 
breath as well as the music. J.N. 


MOZART. Sonata No. 32 in B flat 
major, K.454. 

TARTINI. Sonata in G minor, “Devil’s 
Trill” (arr. Kreisler). David 
Oistrakh (violin), Vladimir Yam- 
polsky (piano). Columbia 33CX1415 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Devil's Trill : 
Campoli, Malcolm (9/55) LX3137 

Mozart violin sonatas and star violinists 
do not often get on well together ; but the 
dangerous alliance is here a complete 
success. QOjistrakh does not sound as if he 
was even tempted to turn the essentially 
intimate music to purposes of display ; and 
he is, too, miraculously willing to subdue 
his tone when accompanying. If any tune 
on the piano is still a trifle backward this is, 
I think, an intrinsic defect of the instru- 
mental combination as such; and these 
players go as far towards hiding this defect 
as any I have heard. They also play 
stylishly and firmly, and are well recorded ; 
again, if the piano seems a trifle light in the 
bass, this is only historically accurate. 

In the Tartini, of course, the violinist is 
in truth the star ; the pianist may be able 
to mar a performance (though Yampolsky 
certainly does not), but he can scarcely 
make it. This one is made by strong violin- 
piaying throughout, culminating in a most 
astonishing cadenza based on a wholly 
Mephistophelian succession of double trills, 
sounding not so much like old Nick himself 
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doing a single as the Hadean String Quartet 
in the wildest state of excitement. 

This devastating (though in truth rather 
over-long) cadenza is not quite matched by 
that of Campoli in the alternative Decca 
version of the Tartini; but superlatively 
rich violin-playing and very good recording 
do make that ten-inch disc one most 
definitely to be considered, especially while 
no version of the sonata with harpsichord 
instead of piano is available. For backing 
the Decca disc has another Tartini G minor 
violin sonata (Didone abbandonata). The 
virtues of the backing of the new disc, 
however, must place it highly among its 
competitors in. the list of Mozart violin 
sonatas. M.M. 


PACHELBEL. Canon and Gigue for 
Three Violins and Continuo in 
D major. Partia VI in B flat 
major for Two Violins ri accordati 
and Continuo. Rodolfo Felicani, 
Ilse Brix-Meinert, Rosemarie 
Lahrs (Baroque Violins), Johannes 
Koch (viola da gamba), Hans 
Heintze (harpsichord continuo). 
D.G.G. Archive EPA37056 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

Pachelbel has long been known as a 
genius in his own right as well as a significant 
precursor of Bach, and recently it has been 
shown that he influenced somewhat in- 
directly music in America during the 
eighteenth century. A son born of his 
second marriage, Karl Theodor, emigrated 
to America, where he was known as Mr. 
Patchable and highly respected as an 
organist and singing teacher. Pachelbel 
senior was a complete musician if ever there 
was one, but oddly enough only a few of his 
organ works and one harpsichord piece 
have’ so far been recorded on LPs. His 
chamber music output was by no means 
small, yet it is mostly of high quality, as 
the two works now recorded for the first 
time amply demonstrate. 

The combination of three violins and 
continuo was not an unusual one in the 
seventeenth century. Most collections of 
chamber music other than those containing 
purely trio-sonatas offered works for three 
or four violins, so that Pachelbel’s Canon 
and Gigue are not exceptional. Neverthe- 
less the sonority is remarkable in itself, and 
Pachelbel makes the fullest use of its 
aptness for close chords and interweaving 
counterpoint. The Canon is based on a 
variation of the Ciaecona ground bass, and 
may well have inspired Purcell to write his 
(infinitely finer) Fantasia on a Ground for the 
same combination, and in the same key. 
The Partia, too, has some kinship with the 
model usually chosen by Purcell, with its 
introductory Sonata and final Gigue, 
though oddly enough the Gigue in this work 
has more of the character of a Canzona. 
Both performances and recording are 
excellent. . 

The same cannot, alas, be said for the 
information on the index card. The com- 
poser’s name is twice wrongly spelt, the 
name of the third violinist is omitted, the 
word Gesamtausgabe is misleadingly used 
(not the complete works of Pachelbel, but 
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merely the six sonatas in Barenreiter’s 
“Hortus Musicus ”), and the title of the 
Musikalisches Ergétzung is mistranslated: 
the most important word, referring to the 
fact that the violins are deliberately mis- 
tuned, is left out completely. It is to be 
hoped that these useful index cards will be 
compiled with more care in future. D.S. 


VIVALDI. La Cetra, Op. 9. Reinhold 
Barchet (violin), Helma Elsner 
(harpsichord), Pro Musica String 
Orchestra, Stuttgart, conducted by 
Rolf Reinhardt. Vox DL203-1/3 
(three 12 in., £6 4s. 44d.). 


In August last year L.S. extended a 
qualified welcome to a recording by these 
artists of Vivaldi’s Op. 8, the twelve 
concertos entitled JI Cimento dell’ Armonia e 
dell’ Invenzione, and I find that almost every- 
thing he wrote then would apply equally 
well to this present set. La Cetra is a fine 
collection, and though it contains the 
occasional dull movement it deserves to be 
recorded as a whole, unlike many other 
baroque publications. Allowing for the 
basic identity of structure in each concerto— 
brisk outer movements in which a ritornello 
for the full band alternates with modulating 
passage-work for the soloist, and a slow 
movement in which he propounds a more 
or less plaintive melody—allowing for this 
Vivaldi does manage to produce a consider- 
able variety of memorable musical ideas. I 
carefully avoided listening to all these 
performances one after another ; in fact I 
took them in groups of three, and I think 
that the prospective buyer would be well 
advised not to listen to more than two ata 
time. But this is partly because the per- 
formance, though in many ways admirable, 
is so extremely literal that it emphasises the 
sameness of these works. Barchet copes 
with all the solo writing in a thoroughly 
assured and competent way, but surely the 
acres of modulating arpeggio formulae 
require something more than this ? These 


- stylised baroque gestures need to be carried 


through with a certain panache if they are 
not to sound dull. 

The remaining components of the per- 
formance—conductor, continuo, orchestral 
playing—are very much as one with the 
soloist ; it’s all sound, but somehow lacking 
in Italianate fire. I have much admired this 
group in Handel and Bach, but the solid 
virtues of their playing in that music are 
less appropriate to Vivaldi’s thinner texture. 
Tempi are in general good, though a 
number of the opening allegros struck me 
as a shade slow ; where a movement sounds 
positively dull it is usually due to ploddingly 
equal quavers, a lack of resilience in the 
rhythm. A number of the slow movements 
are positively falsified by Barchet’s refusal 
to take the responsibility of embroidering 
his melody with ornament, even where (as 
in I) there is a literal repeat ; this is a case 
where valour would have been the better 
part of discretion. 

A complete recording of a fine set of 
concertos, prepared with care by reputable 
artists, deserves criticism by the highest 
standards, and I hope that the strictures I 
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have made will not give anyone the 
impression that these records are unenjoy- 
able. Far from it, there are plenty of things 
to give pleasure. In case it will be a help to 
anyone who is sampling these discs let me 
say that my favourites are concertos III, 
V and VII. The first movement of VIII 
has some splendidly passionate  chro- 
maticism ; X has a charming slow move- 
ment with pizzicato accompaniment, and 
an unusual thematic link between the outer 
movements; in XI the slow movement 
plunges unexpectedly into the dominant 
minor; LX introduces a second soloist, and 
the pair of them discourse in thirds for all 
the world like duetting sopranos. The 
scordatura in VI and XII also makes its full 
effect, imparting a hard brilliance to the 
former and in the latter making the violin 
sound almost like a viola d’amore. We 
must be grateful for all these things, and 
welcome Vox’s enterprise even if we add 
reservations. It should be added that a 
booklet and an album are supplied with the 
records—the booklet informative and the 
album stout and serviceable. J.N. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Prelude and Fugue in A major, 
BWV536. Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, BWV538 (Dorian). 
Toccata and Fugue in F major, 
BWV540. Fugue in D minor, 
BWV539. Helmut Walcha (organ). 
D.G.G. Archive APM14506 (12 in., 
39s. 7$d.). Recorded on the Schnitger 
Organ in Cappel. 

The short A major prelude and fugue, 
to be found in Novello’s Book III, sounds 
entrancing on the little Sckmitger organ at 
Cappel, though I thought Walcha’s phras- 
ing of the fugue subject rather perverse, 
and his rhythm did not always seem quite 
tight enough. But he plays the “ Dorian ” 
toccata and fugue splendidly. This fugue 
seems a dry piece at first, but it can be 
immensely rewarding when you get to 
know it. Bach is at his most mathematical, 
experimenting with double counter-point 
at every conceivable interval, and some of 
the later examples produce the most 
outrageous harmonic effects which must 
have been as much fun to write as they are 
to listen to. The great F major toccata 
goes very well, and few will object that the 
organ sounds slightly out of tune during the 
fugue subject. Most of us are prepared to 
make allowances for old organs in this 
respect, though with what justification I do 
not know. Would Bach have tolerated 
slight imperfections such as this in an 
instrument ? The D minor fugue that 
completes the disc is the one that Bach 
arranged from an unaccompanied violin 
sonata. Walcha does not play the prelude 
printed with it, probably wrongly, in the 
Novello edition. He again seems unsteady 
in rhythm, and the fact that violinists, 
Saut de mieux, always play this fugue out of 
time seems no reason for organists to do so 
too. But it is for the other pieces that 
people will buy this record, and they will 
not be disappointed. The card supplied 
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with the disc, besides other information, 
lists the stops on the Cappel organ ; 
other makers of organ records, please note. 


BACH. English Suite No. 6 in D minor. 

ISOLFSSON. Humoresken. Drei 
Klavierstiicke, Op. 5. 

SVEINBJORNSSON.  Vikivaki, Idyl. 
Gisli Magnusson (piano). H.M.V. 
ALPC3 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Gisli Magnusson is a young Icelandic 
pianist who has studied for some years in 
Zurich and Rome ; he made his début in 
a concert hall in 1951. As might be 
expected, H.M.V. are not aiming at a 
market primarily in this country, and the 
record is only available to special order. 
On the evidence of the Bach Suite, this 
pianist still has a good deal to learn about 
finger articulation, but though the playing 
is at times a little amateurish, it is pleasantly 
so, and Mr. Magnusson seems to have 
plenty of music in him. I found the 
Icelandic side more interesting than the 
Bach, largely because I was much less 
aware of the pianist’s limitations. Indeed, 
he plays this music with affection and 
understanding. Dr. Pall Isolfsson is, I am 
told, organist at Reykjavik Cathedral. His 
Humoresken are pleasant salon pieces, the 
Drei Klavierstucke something more, with 
suggestions of Grieg and Delius (start of 
number two) as well as something extra of 
his own, notably in the lovely middle 
section of the third piece. Incidentally, why 
the German title ? This work is published, 
very properly, with an Icelandic title page. 
The two pieces by Sveinbjornsson are based 
on folk tunes; they are pleasantly undis- 
tinguished. Neither the sleeve note nor, 
for that matter, Grove have any information 


about either of these composers. R.F. 
BARTOK. Out of Doors. Nine Little 


Piano Pieces. Ten Easy Pieces. 
Three Burlesques, Op. 8c. Allegro 
Barbaro. Andor Foldes (piano). 
D.G.G. DGM18273 (12 in., 39s. 74d.) 

Bartok is far and away the most important 
modern composer for the piano. He was a 
concert pianist, a piano teacher, an editor 
of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Couperin, 
Mozart, Scarlatti. His career is marked out 
with important piano works—all except 
the last period, which is_ without 
works for piano solo. Andor Foldes has 
recorded four discs which represent this 
piano music very thoroughly. Volume II 
(DGM18271), a miscellaneous collection, 
was reviewed just a year ago. The present 
disc is Vol. IV. Let us hope that we shall 
not have to wait another year for Vols. I 
(selections from For Children Book I and 
Mikrokosmos, and the Sonatina) and III 
(including the sonata) for Andor Foldes 
is the ideal, the “ definitive” interpreter 
of this music, and so far the recording 
quality has been ideally good. 

The Ten Easy Pieces (1908) stand as an 
epigraph to a chapter of contemporary 
music. They are more adventurous, 
declared Halsey Stevens, than Debussy’s 
Preludes or Schoenberg’s Klavierstiicke, Op. 
11, both of which they antedate. Here we 
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find whole-tone scales, bitonality, harmonie; 
based on tritones, cancelled tonalities, the 
use of folk material—all set down with the 
utmost economy and clarity in music of 
atmosphere and charm. Since both sleeves 
note and label fail (reprehensibly) to name 
the pieces, it may be useful to give them 
here : 

Dedication ; 1. Peasant Song; 2. Frus- 
tration; 3. Slovakian boys’ dance; 4. 
Sos‘enuto; 5. Evening with the Szeklers : 
6. Hungarian folk song; 7. Dawn; 8. 
Folk song; 9. Five-finger exercise ; 10. 
Bear dance. 


The Dedication, quite a long piece (rela- 
tively), is based on the four-note motif 
which underlies the Two Portraits (D-E¢ 
—A-C#), and must have some personal 
connotation. 

Chronologically, the next works are the 
Three Burlesques (1908-11), which are longer, 
more complicated compositions in the style 
of the more angular and abrupt of the Easy 
Pieces. The Allegro barbara “‘ marks Bartok’s 
coming-of-age so far as the piano is con- 
cerned ’’. Foldes plays it less fiercely, less 
percussively than is usual, but he makes the 
rhythmic vitality very exciting. 

Out of Doors and Nine Little Piano Pieces 
both date from 192, the year of the Sonata 
(and of the Dorfszenen reviewed on a later 
page). Out of Doors also needs listing : 

With drums and pipes; _ Barcarolla ; 

Musettes ; Music of the Night ; The Chase. 
Set between two strenuous outer pieces are 
three atmospheric ones. Night Music, as we 
should expect, is a magical tissue of sounds. 
The Musettes is a wonderfully well- 
constructed piece, like one of Couperin’s in 
its precision. The Nine Little Piano Pueces 
open with four two-part inventions. 

As will be seen, the disc offers a well- 
varied recital. It traces—in monochrome 
so to speak—the development of Bartok’s 
genius. Foldes plays with a particularly 
attractive quality of tone, magnificent 
rhythmic sense, and much feeling for 
atmosphere. The surfaces are impeccaby 
silent. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 17 in 
D minor, Op. 31, No. 2. Sonata 
No. 18 in E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1417 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Cou pled as above : 
Solomon (11/56) (H)ALP1303 
Sonata No.17 : 
Backhaus (1/53) LXT2747 
Novaes (10/54) PL6270 
Matthews (6/56) 38SX1047 
Sonata No. 18: 
Backhaus (12/54) LXT2950 


It is particularly sad to have to report 
disappointment with this record. There are 
fine things in it—particularly in_ the 
*“* Tempest ’? Sonata ; but Gieseking’s very 
delicacy and sensitivity seem to have taken 
the “‘ Beethoven-ish ” characteristics out of 
the music. In both works he tends rather 
to return to the light-weight, “‘ petite ”’ style 
which marked his complete Mozart set. Its 
distinguishing features are very little pedal ; 
light, sometimes almost fluttery, enunciation; 
delicacy which verges on demureness (€.g- 
in the Trio of 31/3); a good deal 
of half-staccato; and a minimum of 
expressive inflection, so that the effect in 
the more powerful passages is as of someone 
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. - I cannot imagine anyone with 
music in his soul listening to these 
goiden sounds and not enjoying them; 
the quality is superb. 

THE GRAMOPHONE, September 1956 
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The soprano is in excellent voice... 
In the ‘Oberon’ arias, she really catches 5 
the excitement of the situation and her 

voice has a marvellous lift to it. 

B.B.C. MUSIC MAGAZINE, November 18, 1956 
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A performance of great technical brilliance and 
po eee 
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VIENNA IN SONG 


... the singing is most agreeable 

and the recording leaves 

little to be desired. 

RECORD NEWS, October/November 1956 
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CORELLI 

CONCERTI GROSSI, OP. 6: 
NO. 5 IN B FLAT MAJOR 
NO. 8IN.G MINOR 
(Christmas Concerto) 

I MUSICI 

SBR 6207 


Arias from 

WEBER 

DER FREISCHUTZ/OBERON 
BEETHOVEN 

AH PERFIDO, OP. 65 

GRE BROUWENSTIJN 

The Radio Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 

PAUL VAN KEMPEN 

and The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 

WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 

SBR 6206 


MENDELSSOHN 

SYMPHONY NO. 4IN A MAJOR, 
OP. 90 ‘ITALIAN’ 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by 

EDUARD VAN BEINUM 

SBR 6202 


BRAHMS 

EIGHT GIPSY SONGS, OP. 108 
DVORAK 

GIPSY MELODIES, OP. 55 


HILDE ZADEKR, Soprano 


Geza Frid, Piano 
SBR 6208 


KALMAN, J. STRAUSS Jr. 


LEHAR, KUNNECKE 


VIENNA IN SONG 

WALTER ANTON DOTZER 
ILONA STEINGRUBER 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by 

HEINZ SANDAUER 

SBR 6203 


GERSHWIN 

FAVOURITE EXCERPTS FROM 
*“PORGY & BESS” 

Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Engel 

SBR 6204 
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DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


conducting The PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of New York 
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reciting heroic verse in quick light mono- 
tone. This curious method of execution is 
carried out with marvellous dexterity, and 
with Gieseking’s unfailing beauty of tone. 
Some may find it enthralling ; and none 
can fail to respond to the sensitive delivery 
of the recitatives, or to the deftness of the 
E flat Finale. 

Those who have already bought the 
wholly excellent Solomon record need have 
no regrets now that this identical coupling 
has come along. Solomon’s interpretation 
has more body, more expressiveness, more 
eloquence. (Listen, for example, to the rise 
and fall in his delivery of the Minuet in 
Op. 31, No. 2, like a speaking voice, and 
then compare the new version.) It is also 
better recorded. In the new Columbia, the 
frequency ceiling has been brought down 
too low, and care must be taken to let all 
the treble that there is get through (even 
though this involves bringing up the surface 
too). In the Finale of the D minor some 
loud passages break up and distort. 


BEETHOVEN. Rondo in C major, 
Op. 51, No. 1. Rondo in G major, 
Op. 51, No. 2. Wilhelm Kempff 
(piano). D.G.G. EPL30121 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

Kempff plays unpretentious Beethoven 
in an agreeably unpretentious way, never 
trying to get more out of the music than the 
composer put into it. Perhaps the first of 
these rondos is only just worth recording 
but the G major is full of charm. The 
recording is very good indeed. For some 
time I have been dimly aware that this 
pianist cultivates an unusually even tone, 
but on this disc his lack of accentuation is 
far from being an asset. In the C major 
rondo, whenever Beethoven wrote a single 
strand of quavers curling up and over in 
preparation for the return of the rondo 
theme, the notes seem without rhythm and 
without sense, while in the G major 
Beethoven’s sudden switch to six-eight in 
one of the episodes loses much of its point 
because of the left-hand _six-repeated- 
quavers-a-bar, the fourth has no trace of 
accent whatever, and for several bars the 
ear cannot recognise what rhythm the music 
is in. But one cannot write of such points 
without over-emphasising them. R.F. 


BUXTEHUDE. Suite No. 1 in C major. 
KRIEGER. Partita No. 5 in A major. 
Fine Krakamp (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive EPA37013 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 
Section VI B of the vast D.G.G. Archive 
scheme is devoted to clavier, organ, and 
lute music of the German baroque period. 
This useful EP illustrates two of the typical 
keyboard suites of the late seventeenth 
century, by two important forerunners of 





J. S. Bach. Buxtehude is already well — 


represented on LPs, though his keyboard 
music has previously been confined to 
organ works. Now it is the turn of the 
harpsichord music, which Fine Krakamp 
plays with more brio than sensitivity. He 
brings out, however, the latent poetry in 
the second Sarabande, and is excellent in 
‘he Gigue. Johann Krieger, member of a 


‘arge Krieger family of musicians (but no 
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relation to Adam Krieger, on APM14035) 
was a long-lived and prolific composer, 
whose music is for the most part highly 
conventional. This Partita is one of the 
best of a set published in Nuremberg in 
1697. The recording is adequate, and the 
tone of the harpsichord clear, though a 
trifle metallic. D.S. 


CHOPIN. Nocturnes, Nos. 1-10. Peter 


Katin (piano). Decca LXT5122 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Askenase 9/56) DGM18262 


Rubinstein (0/84) (H)ALP1157 
This is a very successful issue. Peter 
Katin’s set of the early Nocturnes has been 
out for some time in America. Here, we 
have had “‘ trailers ”’ in the form of two 45’s. 
I believe that this LP represents a “‘ revised 
edition ” in which some of the performances 
have been newly made. 

Katin plays with an intimate, gentle 
poetry that is truly enjoyable. There is some 
very skilful pedalling (e.g., the final bars of 
Op. 15, No. 1), and throughout an excellent 
sense of line. The interpretation lies some- 
where between those. of Rubinstein and 
Askenase—between Rubinstein’s very indi- 
vidual, highly inflected version, and Asken- 
ase’s plain, restrained one. Rubinstein sets 
basic tempi slightly faster than those of his 
colleagues, but within them allows far more 
lingering. His readings are superlative : 
one might question only the three-stave 
passage of Opus 15, No. 3, where the 
*“‘ chorale” or “ bell”? melody tends to 
be broken up into individual notes. Katin 
is particularly good in this passage. 

The chief problem which is posed par- 
ticularly by the Nocturnes is how to keep 
the endlessly repeated left-hand figures from 
becoming monotonous. It is a problem 
which Rubinstein has solved to perfection. 
Sometimes, I feel, Katin seems to think the 
left-hand line more interesting than it really 
is: One grows too conscious of it (in Op. 27, 
No. 2, for example, and to a lesser extent in 
Op. 32, No. 1). The H.M.V. disc is an 
uneven recording; the new Decca is as 
well recorded as the D.G.G. 

Textual note: Katin, like Askenase, ends 
Op. 32, No. 1’s extraordinary coda with a 
B minor chord ; Rubinstein uses the B major 
which appears in most editions. A.P. 


SCHUMANN. Kreisleriana, Op. 16. 


Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13. 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). D.G.G. 
DGM19077 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Kreisleriana : 
de Lara (3/55) AdLP4 
Anda. wer (10/55) 38CX1283 
s Symphoniques : 
L 12/52) (H)CLP1002 
Satchen” aes 554) Tx7T9869 
Cortot (8/54) (H)ALP1142 
Anda (10/53) 33CX1072 
de Lara (9/54) AdLP3 
Anda (12/54) LGX66029 
Hess (12/54) (H)BLP1061 
Boukov (5/55) NBR6015 


Is Schumann’s piano music, outside 
Carnaval and the C major Fantasy, really as 
popular as the record lists would seem to 
indicate ? Kempff’s performance, which 
comes to swell the band of Etudes Symphoniques 
is a broadly lyrical one, driving forward 
from variation to variation with enjoyable 
verve. Those who have often heard this 
pianist will know what I mean if I suggest 
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that he has been caught on one of the days 
when he is not at his most concentrated. He 
can play with genius, and turn exquisite 
phrases that one wants to hear again and 
again. Sometimes he plays with relaxed 
power—cruising along in top, as it were, 
and taking the various curves as they come 
without bothering about intricate gear- 
changes. It is still impressive to hear, and 
those who want a direct, spontaneous, not 
over-thoughtful Etudes Symphoniques will be 
pleased with the very well recorded new 
D.G.G., particularly if the coupling happens 
to suit. 

But do not overlook the Cortot version, 
which for all its muddles and wrong notes 
has a magic which none of the other pianists 
in the field has captured (this is backed by 
an equally fascinating Carnaval); and 
consider, too, the Anda one (on Columbia, 
not Telefunken, coupled with the Brahms 
Paganini Variations)—a more individual 
kind of performance, formidably well exe- 
cuted, which seems to me by and large the 
most generally recommendable. 

Exactly the same considerations apply to 
Kreisleriana. My preference again is for 
Anda (backed by Carnaval). 


THE TRUMPET, Vol. 3. Concertino 
pour trompette et sextuor de 
clarinettes (Loucheur) (a). Sonata 

ur trompette, cor et trombone 
(Poulenc) (b). Concerto pour trom- 
pette, saxophone et piano (Riviecr) 
(c). Gavotte en rondeau (Bach, arr. 
Thildé) (a). (a) Louis Ménardi 
(trumpet), Sextuor de Clarinettes 
de Paris. (b) Louis Ménardi 
(trumpet), Lucien Thévet (horn), 
Gabriel Masson (trombone).  (c) 
Louis Ménardi (trumpet), Marcel 
Mule (saxophone), Annie d’Arco 
(piano). Decca LXT5287 (12 in, 
39s. 74d.). 

It is possible to have an unbounded 
interest in all the instruments, Selmer or 
otherwise, represented on this record, and 
an admiration for all the players concerned 
bounded only by reservations about the 
right and wrong moments for brass vibrato, 
and yet to be dissatisfied by the end product 
on one solitary ground—but that an 
important one: the music is not good 
enough. Not good enough serious music, 
entertainment music, seductive music, or 
any other kind of music you may be 
seeking ; but only music hoping to disguise 
its own poverty by parodying other and 
better products. 

Do silly tunes sound the better for ending 
in the wrong key than in the right ? 
Poulenc, must have thought so in 1922 ; 
though many masterpieces of his since this 
unhappy Sonata convince us that he has 
meanwhile changed his mind. Is not the 
trumpet, saxophone, and piano an un- 
promising enough combination without 
writing two “ burlesque” movements to 
frame an over-long Adagio? Jean Rivier 
cannot think so. Loucheur’s Concertino, 
fortunately, offends less in this respect than 
the other modern works; but it is fussy, 
where the nature of the trumpet is to be 
many things, but surely not that. 
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All three works suffer, of course, from the 
intractability of their chosen instrumen- 
tation. And all three of them take on their 
own shoulders what is not really one of the 
shortcomings of their respective composers 
but of our own age, expressed in music by 
a general inability to be light-hearted 
without falling into attempted parody. 

The Bach is of course in quite different 
case. Here the music (from the E major 
solo violin Partita) is more than good 
enough, and strong enough to stand up to 
an infinity of different well-intentioned 
arrangements. But if this one had good 
intentions I cannot believe that the bene- 
volence was toward Bach. Or toward the 
poor trumpeter ; as he never stops for one 
moment, the arrangement is of course un- 
playable. It is recordable only by means of, 
on this occasion, at least eight audible tape- 
joins ; in a two-and-a-half-minute gavotte 
this may reasonably be thought to be eight 
too many. In this arrangement, the sleeve- 
note declares, the music “‘ retains all the grace 
and sophistication of the German Court of the 
eighteenth century”. 1 am sorry not to be 
able to agree; the more so as so many 
earlier records in this series have set such 
a very high standard. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantata for Easter : * Christ 
lag in Todesbanden”, BWV4. 
Helmut Krebs (tenor), Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), Maria 
Jung (positive organ), Choir of the 
State High School for Music, 
Frankfurt a. Main, Orchestra of 
the Gottingen Bach Festival, 1950, 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. Can- 
tata for the Ist Sunday after 
Christmas : “ Tritt auf die Glau- 
bensbahn *”, BWV152. Hanni Mack 
(soprano), Walter Hauck (baritone), 
Kammermusikkreis Emil Seiler. 
D.G.G. Archive APM14046 (12 in., 
39s. 7 $d.). 

Cantata, BWV 4: 
Vieuna Bach Guild, Prohaska (12/53) BLP311 
In his review of the Nixa recording of 

Christ lag in Todesbanden (which had Wachet 

auf! on the reverse) Lionel Salter praised 

Prohaska’s conception of the work and 

especially singled out the rhythmical 

vitality of his direction. He found the 
balance between orchestra and chorus not 
altogether happy in all but the third 
number, and the words lacking in definition. 

The latter fault is also apparent in the 

singing of the Frankfurt State High School 

for Music Choir. The voices of the young 
people are fresh and pleasant, but they fail 
to convey much of the Easter joy that is the 
dominant note of the cantata—every one of 
the movements ends with Allcluia—and the 
choir does not seem to have realised that 
the words of the text, in so far as they speak 
sorrowlully, refer to the tragic past, while 
the whole point of the Cantata is the 
glorious present—that is, the Resurrection. 

The brief instrumental introduction and 
the first two lines of the opening chorus and 
the choral duet that follows are, no doubt, 
sombre in tone, but must still be seen in the 
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context of joy. The singers do not reflect 
the change in the third line of the opening 
chorus “‘ This day hath He arisen”, and 
rather plod their way through the great 
outburst of Alleluias at the end. 

The duet for sopranos and altos is sung 
too slowly and so is the fourth number, 
** How fierce and dreadful was the strife ’’, 
which sounds very tame. All this really 
means that the conductor must take the 


blame for sluggish tempi and, often, jog-trot — 


rhythm, and an imperfect conception of the 
work, The Cantata, as is well known, is a 
set of variations on the chorale melody 
which is sung in its original form at the end : 
and though one cannot hold that it is 
wrong to give some of the numbers to soloists 
the existence of trumpet and trombone parts 
in unison with voices in the second verse 
seems to show that Bach did not intend it: 
but if it is done why, except for economic 
reasons, should this second verse also not 
be sung by solo soprano and alto ? In the 
present performance Helmut Krebs sings 
the chorale melody in the third verse (with 
some intrusive aspirates) and _ Fischer- 
Dieskau sings the fifth verse. His feeling 
for words and fine legato make this the 
most enjoyable number, but he cannot be 
commended for transposing the lowest notes 
at all the cadence points an octave higher. 
How much is lost by this practice, even if 
it were defensible, is shown if one plays the 
Nixa disc on which the chorus basses deal 
faithfully with these notes. I am afraid it 
must be said that the performance as a 
whole is somewhat flat, though the balance 
is, in general, better than in the other 
version. 

Apart from rather muddled sound in the 
five bars of slow music at the start of Tritt 
auf die Glaubensbahn (The path of faith now 
run) all else goes very well indeed on the 
reverse side of the disc. This lovely Cantata, 
for soprano and bass soloists only, is scored 
for a small instrumental group consisting of 
recorder, oboe, viola d’amore, -viola da 

ba and continuo: and the playing of 
the Emil Seiler Chamber Music Group is 
admirable. 

The opening movement, alluded to above, 
is headed Concerto and the theme of the 
fugal Allegro is distinctly akin to that of 
the later A major Fugue (BWV536), but 
quite differently worked out. It makes a 
very delightful piece. , 

Walter Hauck does well in the aria with 
oboe obbligato following and in the bass 
recitative that succeeds it, which merges 
into an arioso describing Christ as the 
Corner Stone on which faith must be built. 
The singer is a master of the long phrase, 
manages one of the trills marked, and, 
though a baritone, sings his low E’s as 
Fischer-Dieskau did not—we are, inci- 
dentally, again in the key of E minor. The 
beautiful soprano aria that follows, with 
recorder and viola d’amore obbligato, used 
to be very popular at the Proms under, I 
think, the title ‘‘ Stone above all jewels 
shining ’. Hanni Mack sings it quietly and 
fluently, but not with ideally steady tone. 

The Cantata ends with a long duet, of 
great melodic beauty and expressiveness, 
between the Soul and Christ, in which 
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recorder and oboe play in unison through- 
out—an effect I cannot recall meeting with 
elsewhere in Bach’s scoring and which has 
a remarkable effect. 

The da capos of the vocal numbers return 
only to their instrumental preludes, as 
marktd by Bach. 

The prospective purchaser should listen 
first to this Cantata. He will, I think, be so 
delighted with it that the shortcomings of 
the other side may well be tolerated. At 
least, I hope so. The published score of 
Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn has only the 
German text. Once more I beg D.G.G. to 
provide English translations. The Novello 
score of Christ lag in Todesbanden has English 
text only. A.R. 


JENKINS. Fancies and Ayres. Oxford 
Chamber Players directed by 
Raymond Clauson. Argo RG73 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Having left it to an American scholar to 
bring out, at a Massachusetts college, the 
first sizable edition of works by a historic- 
ally important but absurdly neglected 
English composer, we should at least be 
gratified that an English company should 
be first in the field when it comes to 
recording them. (Jenkins’s sole previous 
representation on records is one-half of a 
78 r.p.m. side in the History of Music in 
Sound.) ‘Thanks to Argo’s enterprise, we 
can now hear for ourselves enough of 
Jenkins’s consort music to appreciate that 
his significance is not only historical: he 
had ‘a lively invention, a ready technique, 
and a real sense of beauty. Listening to the 
expressive C minor Fancy in five parts, or 
the Ayre in G minor in pavane rhythm, we 
wonder again why historians have barely 
scratched the surface of the wealth of 
English ensemble music of the seventeenth 
century which is known to exist. Jenkins, 
held in high esteem by his contemporaries, 
bridged the gap between the Elizabethans 
and Purcell ; his style was basically contra- 
puntal, yet at the same time it looked 
forward to eighteenth-century homophony. 
He was himself a fine player on the lute and 
viol, and his works for viols (though never 
published) were immensely popular: “‘horse- 
loads ’’ of them existed, as one of his pupils 
put it, and the “ private musick of England 
was in great measure supplyed by him ”’. 

Four Fancies in five parts, a Fancy and Ayre 
in three parts, and five four-part Ayres in 
various dance rhythms, are here performed 
by a group of players quite unknown to me: 
modern stringed instruments are used 
instead of the viols of Jenkins’s time, and in 
order to include the organ continuo specified 
in the scores the recording has. been made 
in a college chapel, which gives an acoustic 
of inappropriately ecclesiastical flavour. 
These drawbacks aside, there is much to be 
enjoyed in the playing of this (presumably 
amateur) group: it is rhythmically alive 
and well together at all times, while the 
organ part is most tastefuly added. More 
variation of volume in the Fancies would 
have added to the interest: this is all 
rather solid and heavy-handed ; but some 
of the ironing-out of colour may be due to 
the chapel acoustics (and the same may be 
true of the acid violin tone). The recording 
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The finger-tips with which you gently 
usher in the strings hold no baton, but 
here is the same delicacy of touch, the 
same surety of control you would ex- 
perience if you were, indeed, conduct- 
ing the orchestra. With the infinite 
flexibility and wide compensation facilities 
that this remarkable new amplifier affords, 
every instrument, every voice... every sound 
can be re-created with the full richness and 
colour of a natural performance. If you love 
music, you must hear the DL7-35. 
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The Avantic loudspeaker system comprises a 12” diameter low 
frequency unit and two 23” high frequency units. The frequency 
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the peak power ratings 


are 40 watts (Lf.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 
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SPECIFICATION 
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8-inputs with 8-position selector switc 
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3-position low-pass filter switch. Rumble filter. 
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is clear, and the only thing I have against 
it is the way that the background atmosphere 
(a loud one) comes in and goes out with a 


bump. L.S. 


MOZART. Twelve Lieder and Bandel 
Trio : Das Lied der ‘Trennung, 
K.519; An Chloé, K.524; Die 
Zufriedenheit, K.473 ; Die betrogene 
Welt, K.474; Lied der Freiheit, 
K.506; Die ihr des unermesslichen 
Weltalls Schépfer ehrt, K.619; An 
die Einsamkeit, K.391; Im Frihlings- 
anfang, K.597; Das Traumbild, 
K.530 ; Die Alte, K.517 ; Warnung, 
K.433 ; Die kleine Spinnerin, K.531 ; 
Das Bandel (Trio,) K.441. Margot 
Guilleaume (soprano), Lotte Wolf- 
Matthaus (contralto), Helmut Krebs 
(tenor), Hans Ginter Nécker (bass), 
Fritz Neumeyer (Mozart piano). 
D.G.G. Archive APM14067 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


There are several interesting rarities on 
this disc for which we should thank DGG— 
the short German cantata (K.619) written 
six months before Mozart’s death, for 
example, the buffo-type bass aria (K.433) 
composed just after Entfihrung and extremely 
similar to it in style, and the comedy-trio 
Liebes Mandl, wo is’s Bandl? ‘This last, by 
the way, though sung with great gusto, 
proved too much for my German, and made 
me wish once again that the Archive series 
would provide, if not notes on the works, at 
least the words of vocal items. As it is, 
much of the point is bound to be lost for 
most people. 

However, the standard of singing from 
the four soloists is high, and Fritz Neumeyer 
handles the fortepiano so as to produce 
the maximum of tonal variety and the 
minimum of twang (I speak feelingly, having 
been the first English player to record on 
the instrument—in 1953, though the disc is 
is still not released !). But even he cannot 
disguise its lack of sostenuto, which lets down 
Margot Guilleaume’s pure line in An die 
Einsamkeit, or its inability to sink out of 
sight when played in unison with a voice- 
line (as in Im Friihlingsanfang): the forte- 
piano is at its best when it has rhythmic 
figures (as in Die betrogene Welt) or fast- 
moving passage-work, to which its light, 
tinkly tone is well suited. 

A check with Schwarzkopf’s recital of 
Mozart songs (on Columbia 33CX1321) is 
most instructive, even beyond the com- 
parison of Mozart’s two versions (written 
five years apart) of Die Zufriedenheit. For, 


sad as it may be to the purists, there is no. 


gainsaying the fact that in the five songs 
which are common to both discs it is 
Schwarzkopf, cheerfully singing men’s songs 
(often) to a modern piano, who gives the 
more musicianly and satisfying perform- 
ances. Lied der Trennung, which she does 
beautifully, is sung with dry and unsym- 
pathetic tone by Helmut Krebs (though 
with good enunciation) ; in An Chloé, like- 
wis€é a man’s song, Krebs produces some 
ugly upper notes and his rhythm is slacker ; 
and his Das Traumbild, taken faster than by 
Schwarzkopf, misses her intensity and 
poetry. Even when the rival is of the same 
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sex, Lotte Wolf-Matthaus loses out on Die 
kleine Spinnerin through carelessness over the 
rhythm of dotted notes ; and though this 
contralto (obviously a good artist) shows 
intelligence and humour in her performance 
of Die Alte, she takes it much “‘ straighter ” 
than Schwarzkopf, whose broader sense of 
comedy would, I am convinced, have 
delighted Mozart. L.S. 


SCHUBERT. Mass in A flat, D.678. 
Anny Felbermayer (soprano), Sadako 
Sasaki (contralto), Murray Dickie 
(tenor), Norman Foster (tenor), 
Akademie Kammerchor, Pro Mus- 
ica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna 
conducted by Ferdinand Grossman. 
Vox PL9g760 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Vox recordings of Schubert’s early, spon- 
taneous G major Mass (PL7510) and of his 
late E flat one (PL7480) have given great 
pleasure during the three years since they 
were first issued—even though neither 
could be called a model of performance or 
recording. This new disc of the A flat Mass 
is equally recommendable—more so, in 
fact, since it is rather better recorded and 
performed. 

Schubert began its composition in 1819, 
and finished it in 1822, at about which time 
it was first performed. Later the composer 
revised it somewhat. The present recording 
and the Eulenburg miniature score both 
follow the earlier version. 

1818-22 was also the period during which 
Beethoven was at work on his Missa Solemnis. 
It is instructive to compare the scrupulous, 
assured way in which Beethoven admin- 
istered the words of the liturgy with 
Schubert’s more carefree treatment. In 
the Quoniam he leaves out the words “* Jesu 
Christe ”’, and in the Credo the surely rather 
important ones “ patrem omnipotentem ”’. 
Later ‘‘ Genitum non factum, consubstan- 
tialem Patri” slip under the table, while 
** per quem omnia facta sunt ”’ is caught up 
for a second time as an introduction to the 
Et incarnatus. Later on, the clause ** Et in 
unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam 
ecclesiam ”’ is omitted altogether—as it is in 
all of Schubert’s Masses. 


Einstein notes this last, curious point, and 
offers various explanations: (i) that it was 
a deliberate protest on the part of the 
composer, whose religious beliefs were by 
no means conventionally orthodox ; (ii) 
that he had made a copy of the text in his 
youth, in which he inadvertently omitted 
the clause, and continued to use this copy 
whenever he set the Mass ; or (iii) that the 
omission was perhaps a frequent one in 
Vienna. 

I don’t suppose that Einstein sang in a 
church choir in his youth—as Schubert did ; 
else he would surely have rejected explana- 
tion (ii) as inconceivable; Schubert must 
have known the words of the Mass back- 
wards. As for (iii), no doubt the point could 
easily be established by ‘turning up the 
Masses of Eybler and other contemporaries. 
Eybler and other contemporaries. 

The style of the music is for the most part 
flowing and lyrical, with some very grand, 
striking and imaginative effects : the 
thrilling crescendo of the Quoniam, in the 
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course of which the sopranos climb up two 
octaves to reach a great climax on the high 
B ; the masterly spacing and scoring of the 
two C major chords which introduce the 
unaccompanied opening declaration of the 
Creed, and recur before the Et resurrexit 
(with the music of the declaration now 
accompanied and an octave higher). 

And the most glorious of all is the Sanctus, 
where three times a crescendo is caught up 
through the orchestra, and the harmonies 
blaze into the great cries of Sanctus! After 
this the Osanna, a chorus such as the 
shepherds in Rosamunde might sing, is in 
strong contrast. The only dull patch in the 
work is the fugue which closes the Gloria— 
but as ““ Amen ”’ fugues go, this is far from 
being one of the least successful. Schubert 
follows tradition not only in setting Cum 
sancto spiritu as a fugue, but also in the 
descending notes for “* descendit ’’, and the 
very long-drawn-out cadence on “‘ non erit 
finis’’ while the phrase Crucifixus opens 
with a four-note figure that appears to be 
making the sign of the cross. (I rejected this 
idea as fanciful until, when turning up 
** Eybler ”’ in Grove—Schubert submitted 
this Mass to him for performance at the 
Court Chapel—my eye chanced on “ Eye- 
Music’, where other examples of this 
cruciform pattern are quoted.) 

If I have written more about the work 
than about its performance, that is because 
the interest of the record lies that way. 
The performance does not draw attention 
to itself by reason of any particular felicities ; 
nor does it draw irritated attention to short- 
comings. The soloists emerge only briefly 
from the ensemble; they are given no 
opportunities for “* display ’. The mezzo is 
new to me; Norman Foster will be 
remembered as the American baritone who 
sang the Count (without distinction) in 
Covent Garden’s Figaro performances two 
years ago. Here he is perfectly adequate, as 
are his colleagues. 

The recording is acceptable. It stresses 
high frequencies, which makes for unnatural 
sibilance ; and since the choir pronounces 
German-style (krootsy-fixus, etc.), there are 
a number of these. Also, the sound is not 
as clear in texture as it might be; the 
orchestral strands tend to coalesce. Never- 
theless these faults are not serious, and 
certainly not grave enough to put one off 
so interesting an issue. A.P 


PALESTRINA. Improperia. Aachen 
Cathedral Boys’ Choir conducted by 
Theodor B. Rehmann. D.G.G. 
Archive EPA37059 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Shortly before Palestrina’s time, the 

Good Friday ceremony of the Adoration of 

the Cross underwent certain changes and 

amplifications. Throughout the Middle 

Ages this solemn and impressive ceremony 

had consisted of the three reproaches 

(tmproperia) of Christ to the Jews, each 

sentence being followed by the Trisagion— 

an acclamation sung alternately in Greek 
and Latin—then the antiphon Ecce lignum 
crucis at the unveiling of the Cross, then the 
whole of the Psalm Deus misereatur, each 
verse being followed by the antiphon 

Crucem tuam adoramus. Finally came the 

hymn Pange lingua, each verse followed (as 
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were the psalm verses) by a different though 
complementary text, in this case the first 
verse of the hymn of Venantius Fortunatus, 
Crux fidelis. 

The tendency to abolish gradually the 
repetition of the antiphon between each 
psalm verse resulted not unnaturally in 
shortening the ceremony, which was un- 
desirable in view of the large Easter con- 
gregations. To restore the original length 
shorter reproaches were added, each being 
followed by the first part of Popule meus, the 
first of the three original reproaches. Ecce 
lienum was transposed to the beginning of 
the ceremony, and came to be thrice 
repeated, each time at a slightly higher 
pitch. This can be heard at the opening of 
the disc, which offers in shortened torm that 
part of the ceremony whose music and 
rubrics are to be found on pp. 704-709 of 
the 1950 edition of Liber Usualis. The final 
verse, O crux ave (p. 576) differs slightly from 
the sixteenth-century version set by Pales- 
trina ; another slight modern change is the 
omission of et in Sanctus et immortalis. 

The virtue of this disc is that in spite of 
cuts it does show how Palestrina’s beautiful 
settings of the Improperia and Trisagion fit 
into the liturgical framework, and how 
wonderfully they seem to express the 
changing moods of the reproaches and 
acclamations. Unfortunately the Aachen 
choir, recorded in the cathedral’s Lady 
Chapel, is less happy in polyphony than in 
plainsong. It is presumably called a ‘Boys’ 
Choir ” after the American fashion, where 
boys’ choirs also contain men. Intonation 


is occasionally below standard, but the 
acoustic is admirable and the recording has 
clearly been made with the utmost care, in 


order to secure audibility as well as 
atmosphere. D.S. 


SEEFRIED RECITAL. Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen, D.774; Lachen und 
Weinen, D.777 (Schubert). Dein 
blaues Auge, Op. 59, No. 8; 
Standchen, Op. 106, No. 1 (Brahms). 
The Nursery—Song Cycle (Mous- 
sorgsky). Dorfszenen—Song Cycle 
(Bartok). An eine Aeolsharfe; Das 

‘ verlassene Magdlein; Begegnung 

(Wolf). Standchen, Op. 17, No. 2 
(R. Strauss). Irmgard Seefried 
(soprano), Erik Werba (piano). 
D.G.G. DGM19050 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Recordings made at public perform- 
ances. 

This record should have a considerable 
success. I have never heard Seefried so 
consistently in beautiful voice. The tone is 
full and sure, flexible and quickly responsive 
to interpretative pressure. The attack is 
excellent ; one gets the impression that the 
singer has just to open her mouth, and the 
note is there. In addition the recording, 
though made at public performances, is 
ideally good (except in the Strauss Standchen). 
The record has its drawbacks, true, but we 
will leave those to the end. 

The solid core of this enjoyable pro- 
gramme is the two song-cycles, both 
relatively unfamiliar, framed by the well- 
known Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss 
Lieder. | Moussorgsky’s The, Nursery, a 
masterpiece, has been recorded before on 
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LP by Maria Kurenko (Capitol), now 
deleted. Mme Kurenko does it with fine 
understanding and sensitivity, but it must 
be avowed that Seefried’s younger voice is 
more effective. Without overdoing things, 
in her well-known life-and-soul-of-the-party 
manner, Seefried characterises the child in 
all his diverse moods—impatient, naughty, 
high spirited, tender, suddenly awed—and 
also the long-suffering nurse, most vividly. 
The cries of ‘‘ Ho hei” in The Hobby Horse 
ring out brightly, and I particularly liked 
the gentle, comforting tones she found for 
mother’s tender enquiries about the hurt 
foot. But for some reason Seefried leaves 
out the last song, No. 7, The Cat and the Bird. 
Why ? She sings in German translation, 
not Russian ; there is of course a consequent 
loss, but also a gain in being able to follow 
the words. Moussorgsky, like Janacek, 
found expressiveness in spoken inflections, 
but he could universalise their meaning in 
his music. 

The Dorfszenen cycle (usually known over 
here by the German title, though Village 
Scenes would be more sensible) has not been 
put on record before, which seems odd. 
These five songs, worked from North 
Hungarian folk melodies, appeared in 1924. 
Three of them are lyrical and very beautiful, 
two are animated. Seefried sings them (in 
German) extremely well, launching the 
yapping cries of “ Eija! Juchhe!” with 
exuberance (it must take some nerve to do 
this in a recital hall) ; only the last song, 
perhaps, might have had a little more verve. 
A real gain to the catalogues. 

Elsewhere, though regular admirers will 
be delighted, there are some things that 
might be criticised. Seefried tends to turn 
the dots of “‘ Auf dem Wasser zu singen ” 
into double dots, and at the words “‘ dem 
von dem Himmel” and “ Freude des 
Himmels”’ they become roguish flicks. 
** Dein blaues Auge ”’ is done in her “‘ little 
girl ’’ voice ; and the Strauss Stdndchen, the 
least successful thing here, tends to be 
“twee ’’.. The other songs, however, are 
filled with beautiful things ; and since these 
are recordings made at concert perform- 
ances, the whole personality comes over 
very vividly (for some people, this may be 
just where the trouble lies!). In the studio, 
would the singer have delivered the words 
** Studenten drei ”’ (in the Brahms Stdandchen) 
quite so playfully ? The composer did not 
mark the notes to be tapped out separately. 
On the other hand, perhaps it was the 
presence of the audience which inspired so 
wonderfully just a tone for the words, in the 
same song, “‘ saht in den Traum herein ”’. 


The engineers of the disc—most unwisely, 
I feel—have kept in the applause: opening 
each side, and thundering out after each 
composer (the disc is banded by composers, 
not songs). Sometimes there is over 40 
seconds of it, and never less than 20. A little 
applause at beginning and end might have 
helped create atmosphere, but this recurrent 
din is absurd. One has to keep jumping up 
to turn down the volume, and then turn it 
up again. There are one or two gentle 
coughs during the music, which are in no 
way distracting. Seefried’s regular accom- 
panist, Erik Werba, plays very well.: 
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In principle, I like the idea of “ live ” 
recordings, but I hope that next time the 
“effects off’? will be more judiciously 
edited. We get a pleasant, natural per- 
spective and balance of voice and piano. 
Sometimes studio recital discs sound as if 
a second microphone has been placed inside 
the piano, which is then balanced against the 
voice at a panel. The sleeve prints the 
English words, which is a good deal better 
than nothing ; but since D.G.G. probably 
have a success on their hands, perhaps they 
will consider putting out a German/English 
leaflet. 


DELLA CASA LIEDER RECITAL. Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen, Op. 72; Im 
Fruhling; Du bist die Ruh’, Op. 59, 
No. 3; Gretchen am Spianrade, 
Op. 2 (Schubert). Wie Melodien 
zieht es mir, Op. 105, No. 1; 
Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer, Op. 105, No. 2; Von 
ewiger Liebe, Op. 43, No. 1; 
- Standchen, Op. 106, No. 1 (Brahms). 
Der Gartner; Begegnung; Geh’ 
geliebter, geh’ jetzt; Er ist’s 
(Wolf). Einerlei, Op. 69, No. 3; Ich 
wolt’ein Strausslein binden, Op. 68, 
No. 2; Schlechtes Wetter, Op. 69, 
No.:5; Befreit, Op. 39, No. 4 (R. 
Strauss). Lisa della Casa (soprano), 
Karl Hudez (piano). Decca LXT5258 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Lisa della Casa brings notable gifts to 
Lieder singing, a clear and lovely voice, 
good intonation, and a sense, not wholly 
developed yet, of verbal values. She gives 
great enjoyment in most of these songs, but 
has attempted some that are unsuited to her 
type of voice. Both Jmmer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer and Von ewiger Liebe suffer from 
upward transposition (it is usually the 
reverse one complains of !) and need, as the 
keys in which they are written suggest, the 
dark tone that a mezzo-soprano can com- 
mand and greater emotional power at the 
climax, at least, of Von ewiger Liebe. The 
singer is not helped by a balance that puts 
the piano in the background and by an 
accompanist who is not at all imaginative. 
If, however, his touches of rubato in Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen, charmingly sung, are 
misplaced and his phrasing of the opening 
strains of Jm Friihling undistinguished, it is 
not his fault, but the singer’s, that a rallen- 
tando halts the flow of the song at each 
cadence. Miss della Casa sings the first 
two verses of Du bist die Ruh beautifully, but 
allows herself, the first time, a considerable 
crescendo instead of the diminuendo 
marked at “erhellt”: the second time 
all is well, but the song does not need this 
contrast. 

‘The very difficult Gretchen am Spinnrade 
is sung without the shrillness and sense of 
strain one so often hears and has a fair 
measure of heartbreak in it, but not all. 
I have already mentioned two of the 
Brahms songs; both the other two are 
beautifully sung and Standchen is given with 
a nice touch of humour. Of the Wolf songs 
Begegnung could have been more humorously 
pointed at the cadences (Gerhardt has 
spoilt one for this song), but Der Gartner is 
delicately sung and the singer has a very 
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honourable attempt at the testing Geh’ 
geliebter, geh’ jetzt, one of the impassioned 
Spanish songs. The distant tinkling piano 
makes nonsense of the spring song Er ist’s, 
in which it plays so important a part. 

Miss della Casa is perhaps most at home 
in her Strauss group, all of which are very 
enjoyable, and she reaches in the superb 
Befreit a greater depth of emotion than 
elsewhere. The words of the songs, Ger- 
man and English, can be obtained from 
Decca. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Solemnis Pal- 
marum Processio in Honorem 
Christi Regis : 1. De Benedictione 
Ramorum ; 2. De  Distributione 

_Ramorum; 3. De Lectione Evangelica; 

4. De Processione cum Ramis Bene- 
dictis. Benedictine Monks’ Choir 
of St. Martin, Beuron, directed by 
Dom Maurus Pfaff, D.D., O.S.B. 
D.G.G. Archive AP13041 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). 

The Palm Sunday procession had its 
origin in the Church of Jerusalem and is 
described in the well-known Pilgrimage of 
Etheria, a document written at the end of 
the fourth century. It represented, of 
course, the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, six days before His death. The 
people, led by the Bishop, processed from 
the top of the Mount of Olives, bearing 
branches of palms and of olives, through the 
city to the Sanctuary of the Resurrection 
crying out: ‘“* Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord’. This ceremony 
was introduced into the West about the 
eighth or ninth century and underwent 
various modifications. 

The version used on the disc is that 
according to the Benedictine monastic rite 
(which differs in several ways from the 
Roman rite) and is given, naturally, in 
shortened form. Thus the Blessing of the 
Branches consists of the antiphon which 
begins ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David” 
and the fourth and last of the prayers of 
blessing. Two antiphons and two psalms 
follow, sung during the distribution of 
palms, whereas only the same two antiphons 
(those that begin “ Pueri Hebraeorum ’’) 
are found in the Roman Missal, and are 
repeated as often as needed. 

It is interesting to hear that the psalms 
on the disc are sung responsorially, that is 
the antiphons are repeated after every two 
verses. The passage from St. Matthew’s 
Gospel describing the entry into Jerusalem 
is now read, and the side ends with the 
order for the procession to start. 

During this four antiphons (without 
psalms) are sung (only two of which are in 
the Roman Missal) and the well loved 
“Gloria laus et honor tibi sit ” follows. It 
will be a disappointment to many familiar 
with the Roman liturgy to find that the 
drama has gone out of the version used on 
the disc: but I must confess that I do not 
know if it is customary or not for the 
Benedictines to omit it. It will be remem- 
bered that some of the singers, as the 
procession returns to the church, are left 
outside, the rest go within, the two groups 
responding to one another, at the end of 
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which the subdeacon knocks on the closed 
door and all without enter. 

This would have been very effective in 
the recording and broken up the monotony 
of the even chanting of “ Gloria, laus”’, 
and it would be regrettable if it has been 
omitted owing to a lack of imagination, 
The disc concludes with further antiphons, 
the responsory JIngrediente Domino, and a 
prayer. 

The singing is rhythmically sometimes 
slack and does not “follow through” in 
the admirable way of the Solesmes Monks 
Choir, and the generally low pitch adopted 
leads to some monotony. The actual vocal 
tone is good and solid and the disc has a 
good acoustic. I do, however, think as 
much realism should be got into the 
recording of such a ceremony as is possible 
and it does seem, if the rite allowed of it, 
that a chance may have been missed. 

A.R. 


CEREMONIAL MUSIC OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE. Yom Kippur: Kol 
Nidrei—All the Vows (arr. Franco) ; 
Ono Tovo Oschamnou—Confession 
(Franck) ; Ovinou -Malkenou—Our 
Father, Our King! (harmonised 
Fischermann, arr. Algazi); Adiray 
Ayoumo—Eternal Kingdom (David) ; 
Adon Olam—Lord of the Universe 
(Rossi). Marriage Ceremony : The 
Seven Marriage Blessings (trad.). 
Sabbath and Holy Days: Ves- 
chamerou— Observe the Sabbath 
(Naumbourg); Adonoi, Adonoi— 
Eternal, Eternal (Naumbourg) ; 
Kaddish—Prayer for Dew and Rain 
(trad.). Emile Kagmann (bass) with 
Chorus and Organ. Columbia 
33CX1418 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This recording of Synagogual Music 
demonstrates some of the facets of the art 
of the cantor, the leader of the congrega- 
tion in prayer, with its florid, embellished 
and originally improvised style. The form 
grew as a direct result of the social condi- 
tions in which the Jewish people lived in 
Europe during the last few hundred years 
when the synagogue was forced to take the 
place of the concert hall for this very 
musical race. ‘The excerpts included in 
this issue follow the traditions of the 
French community which varies in slight 
detail, especially with regard to some of the 
melodies used, from the practice in England. 
For those unfamiliar with the Jewish 
liturgy, an explanation of the significance 
and context of the items would have been 
a helpful addition to the sleeve notes. 

Emile Kacmann—cantor at the Ru> 
Copernic Synagogue in Paris—has a rich 
resonant bass voice (unusual, in that most 
cantors are tenors) and is here accompanied 
by a mixed choir and organ. This style of 
performance would not be found in a 
statutory orthodox service where only a 
male voice choir without instrumental 
accompaniment, is permitted. , 

Of the items included on this record, 
the only one liable to be familiar to non- 
Jewish listeners is Kol Nidrei from its use 
by Bruch. Another, but little known, use 
of the melody is in the opening of the 5th 
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movement of Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 131. 
It would be interesting to speculate on how 
Beethoven came to use this particular 
theme. The prayer itself has its origins 
clouded by the passage of time but is at 
least 1,000 years old. Although the 
melody cannot lay claim to such an ancient 
heritage, a traditional tune for Kol Nidrei 
is already mentioned in manuscripts of 
the sixteenth century, but the oldest score 
available is from the collection of Cantor 
Ahron Beer, of Berlin, and dated 1720. 

Also from the Service for the Day of 
Atonement comes Ono Tovo Oschamnou and 
Ovinou Malkenou. The former is written as 
an alphabetical acrostic, a form common in 
the Jewish liturgy where it was used as an 
aid to the memory of the worshipper before 
the days of cheap printing. On some 
occasions, the author perpetuated his own 
name by using it as the basis for the 
acrostic. 

Adiray Ayoumo is by Eleazar Kalir who 
flourished in Palestine in the eighth or 
ninth century and wrote over 200 of these 
liturgical poems. In construction they 
follow Arabic metered verse and display an 
amazing skill in the use of the Hebrew 
language. The present example is a poem 
in praise of God, but only the first three of 
the eight verses are here recorded. Each 
verse consists of three phrases, the initial 
letter of each phrase forming successive 
letters of the alphabet, and the final word 
of the phrase always being the same. To 
this already difficult form is added a refrain 
to follow each phrase, formed by successive 

of a complete sentence, which is 
repeated between each verse. 

During the Italian Renaissance, Salomon 
Rossi, who devoted much attention to the 
development of music at the court of the 
Duke of Mantua, also composed for the 
Synagogue. He was the first person to 
use harmony in synagogue song but his 
style is purely that of the secular music of 
his time. 

The second side of this record starts with 
the Seven Marriage Blessings which come 
from the final section of the Wedding 
Ceremony. Their origins can be traced 
back for almost 2,000 years, and remind 
the newly wedded couple of the Creation, 
Israel’s history and of Israel’s Messianic 
Hope. 

From the Sabbath service comes 
Veschamerou a declaration of the sanctity of 
the Day of Rest, a direct quotation from 
the Book of Exodus. Finally come two 
excerpts from the service for the festivals, 
the recital of the Attributes of God’s Mercy 
and then Kaddish, a prayer which marks 
the end of each sub-section of the service. 
In the Synagogue prayers are offered in 
the Spring for dew and in the Autumn for 
rain, for which a special tune is used. 
The Kaddish preceding this section of the 
service is traditionally sung to the same 
tune and it is this setting which is here 
recorded. To prevent confusion, it would 
be worth while pointing out that the 
melody used by Ravel is from the setting of 
the Prayer for the New Year and this is 
also the one used by Slavenski in his 
Sinfonia Orienta. Jj. F. Rorn. 














OPERATIC 
ROSSINI. “The Barber of Seville” : 


La Calunnia e venticello. 

MOUSSORGSKY. “Boris Godounov”’ : 
Pimen’s Monologue. Kim Borg 
(bass), Munich Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Artur 
Rother. D.G.G. EPL30075 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 


An excellent coupling and recommended 
to anyone wanting to extend a small 
operatic collection with these two pieces 
and/or examples of the Finnish bass in 
differing moods. D.G.G. has from the first 
got the best out of this voice and his 
Sarastro in The Magic Flute puts Mr. Borg 
on a safe niche with listeners. “In the 
flesh *”? at Glyndebourne or in the larger 
Copenhagen opera the voice struck me as 
less potent than I had expected. But he is 
certainly an artist as well as a solid singing 
basso. The portraits of the two clerics who 
occupy either side of this little disc are 
nicely contrasted. I prefer Mr. Borg as 
Pimen because the exact note of reverent 
wonder which the monkish chronicler 
deserves is truly sounded. Don Basilio is 
capable of more mercurial and fantastic 
characterisation. But musically the slander 
song is very well brought off both by singer 
and conductor, so that the “colpo di 
cannone ”’ climax is effective. The whole 
thing is more dashing than Siepi’s in last 
month’s complete Barber from Decca. 


P.H.-W. 


ROSSINI. “ The Barber of Seville” : 
Una voce poco fa. 

VERDI. “ Rigoletto” : Caro nome che 
il mio cor. Rita Streich (soprano), 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of 


Berlin conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner. D.G.G. EPL30052 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 


In the days of 78 r.p.m., did not some of 
the old queens of song offer a coupling like 
this for about six shillings ? Of course the 
distribution on this seven inch extended-play 
45 is spacious, there is no cutting or docking, 
yet for once I heard quite an amount of 
pre-echo. I merely say this as a preliminary 
to what will otherwise be mostly praise. 
Miss Streich, with a good deal of help from 
the echo chamber, gives us really sparkling 
accounts of the two famous solo scenes. 
Indeed, though she puts in some embellish- 
ments which would really better suit a 
yodelling song, her way with the Rossini 
aria makes a bid to rival Galli-Curci’s 
famous 1918 recording. The voice, ringing 
with gaiety and mischief, flies up like a bird. 
Here at last is a blithe Rosina. It is most 
taking. 

“Caro nome” is also sung with the 
right feeling for shape and mood. Erna 
Berger on the complete H.M.V. recording 
of the opera is slightly more finished, but I 
prefer Miss Streich to the Gildas of either 
Hilde Gueden or Maria Callas in this 
devoted and dreamy page of Verdi. Miss 
Streich is not as sure in trilling as an old 
school Marchesi soprano would be—this 
shows at the end of the Gaultier Maldé 
coda which is taken in the (to me) less 
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pleasing form of rising by trills to the high E 
at the end (and the last fraction of that 
note does show strain). But all in all it is a 
very pleasing performance. 
panying is exact and if you do not object 
to a high degree of resonance the recording 
is admirable provided your copy is free 
from pre-echo. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Falstaff. 


Falstaff Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Fenton Luigi Alva (ten.) 
Ford Rolando Panerai (bar.) 
Dr. Caius Tomaso Spataro (ten.) 
Bardolph Renato Ercolani (ten.) 
Pistol Nicola Zaccaria (bass) 


Mistress Ford 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
Nannetta Anna Moffo (sop.) 
Mistress Page 
Nan Merriman (mezzo-sop.) 
Mistress Quickly 
Fedora Barbieri (mezzo-sop.) 
Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Chorus Master: Roberto 
Benaglio. Columbia 33CX1410-12 
(three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Toscanini (3/55) (H)ALP1229-31 
There is no need to waste any space on 
comparing the two available recordings of 
Falstaff as such, for the new one is incom- 
parably the better, and indeed is superlatively 
good in every respect. With regard to the 
performances, taken as a whole, Karajan 
seems to me to yield little or nothing to 
Toscanini in perfection of detail, and the 
orchestral playing is even finer: but the 
conception of the chief character in each 
case does lend itself to comparison. 


Toscanini got all he could from an 
artist, Giuseppe Valdengo, obviously out of 
his range and only really comfortable in the 
lyrical passages of his part, whereas Gobbi, 
a born actor, has a deeply thought out 
conception of the nature and character of 
Falstaff and lacks only more ample vocal 
resources to realise it to the full. This is 
only really apparent, so much is_ the 
singer inside his part, in the ‘* Honour ” 
monologue in the first scene, which needs 
more sheer vocal power than he can com- 
mand. But even so he never ceases to be 
Falstaff and he adds a wealth of nuances 
and little touches that bring the fat knight 
vividly before us. This is without doubt a 
great performance. Gobbi’s idea of Falstaff 
seems to be very much in accord with 
Elgar’s. It is not the Falstaff of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor so much as of the Henry the 
Fourth plays. ‘“‘You see”, Elgar said, 
‘“*there isn’t a word to be said for the 
buffoon idea. A knight, a gentleman and 
a soldier. That’s it ”’. 

The way Gobbi treats a passage in the 
first scene of Act 3, in which, after the wash 
basket episode, Falstaff reviles the world, is 
most striking and recalls to me Sir Ralph 
Richardson’s acting of the scene in Henry 
IV, Part 2 (Act 2, IV), when Doll Tearsheet 
frightens Falstaff in speaking of Heaven: 
** Peace (good Doll) do not speak like a 
Deathshead: do not bid me remember 
mine end”. These words Richardson 
spoke in the same hushed, fearful way with 
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which Gobbi sings, sotto voce, “‘ 1 wax too 
portly. My beard is turning grey”. The 
shadow passes in a moment, in both play 
and opera, and Falstaff is his old careless 
self again. 

Gobbi excels in this scene, and his singing 
of “‘ Quand’ ero paggio ”’ in the second part 
of Act 2, finely calculated, is another 
outstanding feature of a grand and rich 
performance on which one could comment 
endlessly. 

Rolando Panerai is an excellent Ford, but 
he does not boil and rage quite as effectively 
as Frank Guarrera did and, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere, his voice resembles 
Gobbi’s rather closely—though I do not 
think this will really present much difficulty 
to the listener. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s beautifully 
phrased and sung Alice is inevitably non- 
Italian in style—one soon gets used to 
that—and presents a more refined character 
than is depicted by brighter toned native 
singers of the part: and perhaps this scene 
is a little lacking in the spontaneous 
animation that is best conveyed in the Cetra 
recording—but only this scene. Nan 
Merriman repeats, with a greater ease of 
manner, her admirable performance of Meg 
and Fedora Barbieri, though she over-plays 
the comedy in her scene with Falstaff, is a 
satisfactory Dame Quickly. Chloe Elmo, 
however, was better in this part. I cannot 
praise too highly Anna Moffo and Luigi 
Alva as the young lovers. Both are real 
finds and sing their exquisite music with 
lovely tone and enviable breath control. 
Karajan gives them more latitude than 
Toscanini allowed and takes Fenton’s solo 
in the last act much more slowly, as also 
does Rossi in the Cetra recording. The 
result is most rewarding. Miss Moffo, I am 
glad to say, avoids pertness and her young, 
fresh voice gives an almost unearthly beauty 
to her third act aria, “‘ Sul fil d’un sofio 
etesio”’, which is just what is needed. The 
distant effects in the Nanetta-Fenton duet 
are well engineered and other such things 
are taken good care of. It remains to praise 
the characterisation and singing of the three 
artists who play the scruffy followers of 
Falstaff and to commend also the chorus. 

The ensembles are splendidly managed 
and none more so that the grand concluding 
fugue, ‘‘ Jesting is man’s vocation ”’, which, 
unlike Ernest Newman, I do not find ironic. 
I shall continue to cherish the Toscanini 
recording for his superb, more earthy, 
handling of the miraculous score, and for 
many other good things in it; but as a vocal 
and orchestral performance that is com- 
pletely satisfying at almost all points and 
a recording that is quite outstanding, the 
new issue will find a very honourable place 
beside it. ALR. 





Britten/Cranko Recording 

Tempo, the Boosey & Hawkes house 
journal, states that Decca is to record the 
whole of Britten’s score for the Cranko 
ballet, The Prince of the Pagodas, with the 
composer conducting the Covent Garden 
Orchestra. 
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Ihe challenge 


That is a bold statement, but we mean it: 
we invite you to compare Stentorian High 
Fidelity, for performance and price, with any 
other equipment. 

Four years ago, when we introduced 
Stentorian speakers incorporating our patented 
cambric cone, we coined the phrase “ High 
Fidelity at realistic cost”. That phrase is 
even truer today: the wide range of WB 
equipment now available provides for the 
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individual preferences of every Hi Fi enthusiast. 

Specialisation — backed by over 30 years’ 
experience — is the secret of our success, not 
only in this country, but in face of fierce com- 
petition in the U.S.A. and in many other 
overseas countries. The suggested loudspeaker 














systems illustrated below have been approved 
by users all over the world, and their letters, 
in ever-growing numbers, are almost embar- 
rassingly complimentary. 


Stentorian H.F. 1612 
with T.10 tweeter in 
Senior Bass Reflex 
Corner Console. 








Stentorian H.F.816in 
Junior Bass Reflex 
Corner Cabinet. 


Type H.F. 816 


8” unit, die cast, 16,000 
gauss magnet, cambric cone, 
6 watts capacity. 50-14,000 
c.p.s. Bass resonance 
63 c.p.s. £6.17.0 


Junior Bass Reflex 
Corner Console 


For use with 8” or 10’ 
units with — for 
tweeter. 33” x2 _. x bt 











Stentorian H.F. 1012 in 
Standard Bass Reflex 
Console Cabinet. 


Type H.F. 1012 


10” unit, die cast, 12,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone. 10 
watts capacity. 30-14,000 
c.p.s. Bass resonance 
35 c.p.s. £4.19. 


Standard Bass Reflex 
Console 
For use with 10” or 12” units 


with provision for tweeter. 
32” x 22”x 16". £€10-10.0 
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Type H.F. 1012 

10” unit, die cast, 12,000 gauss 

magnet, cambric cone, |! 

watts capacity. 30-14,000c.p.s. 

Bass resonance 35 c.p-.s. 
£4.19.9 

Type T.10 

Tweeter unit, m/c pressure 

wpe. 14,000 gauss magnet. 

2, 14,000 c.p.s. 5 wats. 


Recommended for use with 
H.F. 1012. £4.4.90 


Senior Bass Reflex Corner 
Console 

For use with 10” or 12” unis 
with provision for tweeter. 
35” x 30” x 19”. 11.11.06 











Stentorian W.B. 12 
Quality Amplifier 


12 watts, low noise input 
circuit, double triode phase 
splitter, push-pull output 
stage giving outstanding 
reproduction. 0 


Stentorian VHF/FM 
uner 


B Rock-steady tuning with 


no drift. Frequency range 
87.5-108 Mc/s. Extra-high 


sensitivity for fringe areas. 
£25 ..0.0 











Stentorian FH .F.812 in 
Corner Console 
Cabinet. 


Type H.F. 812 


8” unit, 12,000 gauss magnet, 
cambric cone, 5 watts capa- 
city. 50-12,000 c.p.s. Bass 
resonance 65 c.p.s. Die cast 
chassis. £4.3.6 


Corner Console 
26” x 17" x74” for use with 
Stentorian H.F. 812 


@ Ask your usual dealer to demonstrate, or see 





£5.10.0 














Stentorian H.F. 1214 
(with T.816 in cabinet) 
in Standard Bass Reflex 
Cabinet. 


Type H.F. 1214 

12” unit, die cast, 14,000 gauss 

magnet, cambric cone, #5 

watts capacity. 25-14,000 

c.p.s. Bass resonance 39 c.p.s. 
£9.15.6 


Standard Bass Reflex 
Console 


For use with 10” or 12” units 


with provision for tweeter 
32”x22"x 16". £10.10.0 
Type T.816 


Special 8” mid-range unit for 
use with H.F. 1214, 16,000 
gauss magnet, 1S watts capa- 








and hear the complete range at the Audio Fair, 
or at our London office, 109 Kingsway, W.C.2, 
any Saturday between 9a.m. and I2noon. Fully 
descriptive leaflets gladly sent on request. 


WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD - MANSFIELD- NOTTS 


city with 1,500 c.p.s. cross- 
over. Up to 17,000 c.p.s. 
Impedance I5 ohms. £6. 10.0 










All prices in this advertisement 
are inclusive of Purchase Tox. 
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ACCURACY is the keynote in the production of record playing 
equipment and extreme care must be taken at all stages of manufacture. 
A most important component is the sapphire stylus which must be accurate 
and highly finished. For playing 78 r.p.m. records it has a point radius of 
three-thousandths of an inch and for microgroove records only one- 
thousandth of an inch. To ensure this accuracy every stylus is micro- 
scopically examined on instruments as illustrated above. One more reason 
why Garrard units are the finest in the world. 


AUDIO : 
PERFECTION 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD SWINDON 
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VERDI. La Traviata. 
Violetta Valery 
Rosanna Carteri (sop.) 
Flora Bervoix 
Lidia Marimpietri (sop.) 
Annina Rina Alessandri 
Maccagnani (sop.) 
Alfredo Germont 
Cesare Valletti (ten.) 
Giorgio Germont 
Leonard Warren (bar.) 
Gaston, Visconte de Letorieres 
Glauco Scarlini (ten.) 
Dottore Grenvil Dario Caselli (bass) 
Barone Douphol 
Arturo la Porta (bar.) 
Marchese d’Obigny 
Leonardo Monreale (bass) 
Giuseppe 
Salvatore di Tommaso (ten.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Opera House, Rome, conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. Chorus Master: 
Giuseppe Conca. H.M.V. ALP1419- 
21 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 


Toscanini (2/54) (H)ALP1072-3 
Molinari-Pradelli (1/55) LXT2992-4 
Serafin (9/56) 38CX1370-1 


The words I had been about to set down 
were “‘ Just another Traviata’? and in a 
sense they would be a true reaction on my 
part. But of course for someone it may be 
nothing of the kind, indeed it might be a 
first and much loved Traviata. So let us 
look at it with fresh eyes and say that if you 
got off the train at Rome where this per- 
formance was recorded and heard in the 
opera house a performance as good as this, 
with such a cast, you would think yourself 
on the whole lucky. 

Pierre Monteux, whose handling of 
Manon I so much admired, is inclined to be 
too gentle a disciplinarian for these singers ; 
and he plays safe (as against Toscanini’s 
hair-raising, blazing account of a score 
which one would never again dare to think 
of as “ faded’’”). On the other hand he is 
more of a shaper of the music than Pradelli 
and gets accurate and often beautiful 
orchestral playing. On the whole though 
it is not the orchestral side of it which 
appeals in this version. Nor is it ever so, 
pace Toscanini, with this opera. Neither the 
orchestra nor the two gentlemen really 
affect us much either way. For instance 
Valletti here is much less aggressive than 
was Poggi on Decca; he sings the duets 
caressingly and throws off his solos neatly. 
_ Warren, that noble and sturdy baritone 
whose voice we know so well, may sound a 
bit too beefy for the old aristocrat on his 
first appearance chez la créature tombée, but 
he settles soon into a reliable and melifluous 
partner in the long and wonderful duet and 
shades off the ends of the verses nicely in 
“ Di Provenza”’. No, what tips the scales 
one way or the other is always simply the 
eponymous ‘heroines. Reviewing Miss 
Stella’s Traviata I said that none .of the 
ladies who have essayed the role in complete 
recordings—either long-playing or on 78— 
have ever been wholly satisfying. I do not 
change my verdict after quizzing Miss 
Carteri, who is, however a good actress in 
the physical sense and a “ leoker”’ 
Edwardians used to say. This wid 
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well explain her choice for the role 
which she sings effectively enough and 
with slightly more musicianship if less 
beauty of tone than Miss Stella. But she is 
less ** touching ” to my thinking in the last 
two acts and less appealing merely as a 
voice than Renato Tebaldi on Decca. 
Observe the final note of ‘* Addio del 
passato ’—a heavily engineered soft to loud 
shriek. 

Miss Carteri rather falls between two 
stools. She is not really very much neater 
or steadier than Miss Stella ; yet she is not 
able, where such a quality would pay, to 
open up sumptuous reserves of power or 
rich tone. In the first duet with the tenor 
(‘Un di felice ”) when she comes to her 
coquetish ripostes “‘ If this be love, then 
fly from me ’’, she takes stabs at the notes, 
or rather dabs which are only just on the 
target. The simple turn in the drinking 
song bothers her each time, etc. But if you 
do not insist on a very high standard of 
vocalisation or indeed vocal acting, this 
workaday, conventionally expressive 
Violetta gives a vivid idea of the role. She 
is probably the least sheerly un-brilliant of 
Violettas in the conclusion to Act 1 
(Sempre libera”), but M. Monteux 
adopts a very safe and jog-trop tempo here 
and the total impression is not very 
exhilarating. 

The recording is mostly alive and well 
balanced, except for some curious trailing 
echoes in the party (third) scene. In sum, a 
decent account of the opera, without 
anything very special to mark it off from its 
rival versions. The performance we are 
still waiting for; ‘“‘ Attendo! attendo! ” 
as poor Violetta says. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. 
Closing Scenes. 
Closing Scenes. 
(soprano), Wolfgang Windgassen 
(tenor), Symphony Orchestra of the 
Bayenscher Rundfank conducted by 
Herman Weigert. D.G.G. DGM 
19045 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

These two extracts from The Ring have 
the welcome feel of an actual as opposed to 
a studio performance. Herman Weigert 
secures one’s confidence at once in the good 
attack in the tricky opening bars of Brinn- 
hilde’s greeting to the sun and Astrid 
Varnay sings that greeting with firm and 
bright tone—she seems to have steadied her 
voice to a remarkable degree—and perfect 
intonation. Throughout the orchestral 
playing is glowing and eloquent and well 
balanced with the voices. Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen is an excellent and reliable Siegfried, 
probably the best there is to-day. The 
section beginning with Briinnhilde turning 
towards Grani, and culminating in her 
great cry ** No god has ever touched me ” 
is very fine indeed. Varnay sings “* Ewig 
war ich’”’, after lovely string tone in the 
introductory phrases, very well though 
without sufficient tenderness, and she is 
unable to thrill us, as Flagstad used to, with 
that sudden top C at Leuchten der Spross 
(Light of my soul.!), which should have a 
blinding radiance. Another beautiful 
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section on the dise, orchestrally and 
vocally, begins with Siegfried’s ““Erwache ! ” 
(Awaken!) and leads excitingly to the 
final pages. These put a strain on both 
Singers and, as so often, the ensemble does 
not sound very comfortable—but the 
excerpt, taken as a whole, is immensely 
enjoyable and must be preferred to H.M.V. 
BLP1035. On that disc Flagstad was in 
fine voice, but Svanholm’s tone was dry, 
the orchestral playing indifferent, and the 
recording much inferior to that on the 
present disc. 

The Closing Scene from Gétterdammerung 
compares less favourably with the splendid 
one made by Flagstad and Furtwangler on 
H.M.V. ALP1066, even though Varnay 
is more able, naturally, to penetrate the 
orchestral whirlwind at the apotheosis, the 
vocal part of which happens to take in the 
best notes of the upper range of her voice. 

Elsewhere, good though she invariably is, 
one misses the nobility in Flagstad’s singing 
of the appeal to the gods (“‘ Oh Ihr, der 
Eider ewige Hiiter’’) and the beautiful 
little crescendo she made at the end of it, 
** Ruhe du Gott ”’, but this is to be hyper- 
critical. 

The voice is more prominently recorded 
here and the orchestral playing is not quite 
so good or imaginative as on the reverse, 
but the disc is one that, as a whole, one can 
cordially recommend. 


The length of the Siegfried duet makes a 
break necessary, but this does come on an 
orchestral note marked with a pause, the 
remainder of the duet, on the second side, 
beginning “‘ Dann bist du mir’”’. A.R. 


LABO OPERATIC RECITAL 
“ Turandot ” : Non piangere, Lid ; 
Nessun dorma; * Tosca’? : Reeon- 
dita armonia; E lucevan le stelle 
(Puccini). La Gioconda” : Cielo 
e mar (Ponchielli). “Fedora” : Amor 
ti vieta (Giordano). Flaviano Laho 
gene Orchestra of the Accademia 

di Santa Cecilia, Rome, conducted 
by Fernando Previtali. 
LW5271 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

This robust tenor, who will recall 
Alessandro Valente to some hearers, made 
his debut in 1953 at Piacenza and has been 
in big demand since. He is highly repre- 
sentative of modern Italian taste in the kind 
of voice liked for Puccini’s heroes and the 
all-out declaration of love from Fedora. In 

“Cielo e mar!” however one notices the 

threats of throatiness and wearies of the 

lack of any real variation of dynamics. All 
is “‘spinto”’ (i.e. pushed), all is unyielding 
ardour. For instance “‘E lucevan le stelle” 

makes much more of an effect if, like Di 

Stefano, the singer makes a real change of 

dynamics to sing “‘o dolci baci. languide 

carezze’. in a dreamy pianissimo; the 
climax then has double force. This young 
tenor makes some concessions, not absolutely 
yelling the phrase ; but he does not caress 
it. Similarly the Turandot arias, which want 
building. Incidentally, it is a great mistake 
for whatever reasons of space saving to dock 
the end of “‘Nessun dorma” so sharp. No 
need to have a chorus, but let the orchestra 
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finish off a little less abruptly than this. In 
any case the orchestra is too subservient and 
too far off: which is just what makes Puccini 
sound “tea shoppy” and is precisely the 
effect which is avoided in the big Italian 
opera houses where the stentorian singing is 
buoyed up on thick cushions of luscious 
orchestral sound. 

I imagine that in a collection of this kind 
what most fanciers will be interested in is 
the dark timbre and the sheer prowess of the 
new voice. Both are impressive, individual 
and coarsely exciting. Marks of artistry will, 
or will not show, more vividly later on if 
Signor Labo does not meanwhile exhaust 
his gift by all-season, out door, all-out 
fortissimo applause-catching. P.H.-W. 


PANERAI OPERATIC RECITAL. I 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo): Prologue: 
Si puo? Otello (Verdi): Recit.: 
Vanne, la tua meta gia vedo; Aria: 
Credo in un Dio Crudel; E qual 
certenza; Era la notte (Act 2). 
Andréa Cheniér (Giordano); Nemico 
della Patria ? Un di un’ era di gioia 
(Act 3). Il Trovatore (Verdi): Il 
Balen del suo sorriso (Act 2). La 
Traviata (Verdi): Di Provenzail mar 
(Act 2). Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Rossini): Largo al Factotum (Act 1). 
Rolando Panerai (baritone), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Alceo Galliera. Columbia 33C1052 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 
_ This young baritone has a loud, generous 
and likeable voice and a warming person- 
ality. He reminded me, when I first saw 
him in the flesh (in Lucia, with Callas in 
Berlin), of Silveri when he first visited us at 
Covent Garden. After the woof of German 
baritones especially, the sheer succulent 
relish of the voice was very striking and the 
audience instantly took him to its heart, for 
he looks the very picture of an Italian 
baritone too, with lustrous black eyes and 
wavy hair. 

For such things as the Prologue from Pag 
and the sentimental heartfelt slewing into 
the big tune in Gérard’s aria from Cheniér 
he is “just the job”, not perhaps such an 
artist as Gobbi yet in the former, but able 
to produce the ringing high alternatives at 
the end without which I fancy many Pag 
lovers tend to feel slightly cheated. 

He makes a good shot at the Dream from 
Otello, but has a certain difficulty in keeping 
down to half voice, as though this were an 
unnatural stage whisper. Subtlety of vocal 
acting is hardly discernible and yet the 
projection of the scene is quite acceptable 
if you do not make challenging comparisons. 

“Il balen” from Trovatore is rather 
woodenly phrased and when Panerai tries 
to execute the turn which, in such a singer 
as Battistini, would bring him smoothly 
back into the main tune, he finds he has run 
out of breath, makes a break and goes very 
lamely through the hoop. Much more 
successful is the genuine diminuendo 


achieved at the end of the first stanza of 
“Di Provenza’”. In “Largo al factotum’’, 
he gets the character across with a flourish, 
though falling out with the orchestra at one 
point and often sounding a little unsettled 
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in florid passages. In the crescendo after the 
words “‘donne, ragazze”’ he seems moment- 
arily to retire from the stage and does not 
fully come back until the patter of “‘bravo 
bravissimo, excellentissimo’’. Otherwise the 
recording holds the big, bonny voice 
comfortably and the orchestral support, if 
not remarkably cohesive, is pleasant sound- 
ing in quality. P.H.-W. 


FRENCH OPERATIC ARIAS. “Les 
Indes Galantes” + Invocation and 
Hymn to the Sun (Rameau). “ Philé- 
mon et Baucis” : Que les songes 
sont heureux ; * Roméo et Juliette ”’ 
Ballade de la Reine Mab; ‘“Faust’’: 
Avant de quitter cex lieux (Gounod). 
“La Damnation de _ Faust” : 
Chanson de la puce ; Voici des roses ; 
Sérénade de Méphisto (Berlioz). * Les 
Pécheurs de Perles ” : L’orage s’est 
calmé ; * La Jolie Fille de Perth” : 
Quand la flamme de l’amour (Bizet). 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” : 
Légende de la sauge (Massenet). 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann”: Air 
de Coppélius (Offenbach). * Le Roi 
Malgré Lui”: Beau pays (Chabrier). 
Gérard Souzay (baritone), New 
Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Paul Bonneau. Decca 
LXT5269 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The beauty of Gérard Souzay’s baritone 
and his use of it, his sense of style and 
drama, etc. do not require much elabora- 
tion at this point except that he might be 
a discovery made late in the day by those 
whose interests tend exclusively towards 
opera, since most of his previous discs have 
been of melodies or Lieder. He excels, it 
is true, in the elegaic manner and too large 
bunches of such elegaic songs, one after 
the other, have created in some quarters 
the legend that he lacks variety. I do not 
find it so. His enunciation of French is so 
perfect and floated on so suave a stream of 
tone that the variety is of a subtle order. 
But this record, like many others, is 
revealed, on several playings, to contain a 
whole microcosm of inflections and nuances. 

The collection is in any case interesting. 
The Rameau gives a double picture, an 
introduction suggesting marvellous sights 
and a “coloratura” aria which suggests 
the sweeping aside of night’s cobwebs 
(compare with the scene on the Riggi at 
the close of Rossini’s William Tell a hundred 
years later). ‘Then comes three pieces by 
Gounod, the enchanting lullaby from 
Philémon most exquisitely sung, the Queen 
Mab scherzo thrown off (two minutes 
twenty), in perfect style and our old 
friend “‘ Even bravest hearts may swell ” 
—Valentine’s aria, which was composed 
for our Santley and is still outside the 
official Paris opera version, even today. 
(So it is something of a novelty to French 
audiences.) But M. Souzay transposes it 
down and gives it a strongly bass colour- 
ing, losing its panache: also here for the 
first time the relative shyness of the 
orchestral support really troubles us. The 
singer is too near, the players too distant. 


- A similar want of proper balance between 


soloist and instruments spoils the lovely 
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“Voici des roses”? from La Damnation : 
the voice is not cradled as it should be in 
the accompaniment. The ballads, however, 
are full of spirit. 

The second side begins with an appealing 
account of Zurga’s big lyrical solo scene 
(in the tent) at the opening of the last act, 
where he contrasts his own inner restless- 
ness with the ebbing seas. The regretful 
and beautiful episode beginning ‘“O 
Nadir ”’, etc., shows M. Souzay in his most 
graceful French form. How nice to hear 
a singer able to do a turn and a grace note 
properly (a trick almost lost to Italian 
opera singers today). There is quite a 
respectable trill too in the charming Fair 
Maid of Perth drinking song (sung by 
Ralph the armourer after getting at “‘ le 
vieux Wisky d’Ecosse”’!). It makes me 
think M. Souzay would be.a fine Gianni 
Schicchi. 

The Massenet is charming; it is the 
song sung by the monastry cook about the 
Sage Bush which sheltered the Child Jesus 
—lovely mezza voce singing here. The 
sprightly Coppélius is admirably char- 
acterised and witty. The Chabrier romance 
is a charming example of unsentimental 
mawkishness. 

To sum up, the unusual selection alone 
makes the disc worth-while; and there is 
much beautiful singing even of numbers 
available elsewhere which indeed may 
well be more sturdy or more richly and 
strongly accompanied. But, all in _ all, 
it is a fine recital, worth attention. 

P.H.-W. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Operatic Duets 


CSLP518. SIDE ONE. La Traviata (Verdi): 
Brindisi: Libiamo, libiamo, ne’ lieti calici (Act 1) ; 
Enrico Caruso (tenor), Alma Gluck (soprano), 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Giulio Setti. April 20th, 1914. 
Madame Butterfly (Puccini): Un vo’ di vero c’e 
(Act 1); Geraldine Farrar (soprano), Enrico 
Caruso (tenor) with orchestra. March 10th, 1908. 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti) : Oh meschina! 
Giusto cielo!’ Tu che a Dio spiegasti I’ali (Act 3) 
B ino Gigli (tenor), Ezio (bass), 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra 

conducted by Giulio Setti. December 12th, 1927. 


CSLP518. SIDE TWO. La Traviata (Verdi): Parigi, 
o cara (Act 3); Lucrezia Bori (soprano), John 
McCormack (tenor) with orchestra. April 8th, 1914. 
La Sonnambula (Bellini): Son geloso del zeffiro 
(Act 1); Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano), Tito 
Schipa (tenor) with orchestra. June Ist, 1923. Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann (Offenbach): Belle nuit, o 
nuit d’amour (Act 3) ; Geraldine Farrar (soprano), 
Antonio Scotti (baritone) with orchestra. October 
6th, 1909. Guglielmo Tell (Rossini): Ah! 
Matilde, io t’amo (Act 1); Giovanni Martinelli 
(tenor), Marcel Journet (bass) with orchestra. 
ion 6a) 26th, 1917. H.M.V. CSLP518 (12 in., 

s. 6d.). 


Though, by reason of my greater number 
of years, I heard more of the singers on the 
recent series of historical discs than my 
colleagues, Philip Hope - Wallace and 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor, I cannot claim 
their expert knowledge of what has been 
issued, various “ states’, etc.: and I shall 
now review this disc simply from the point 
of view of the pleasure it gave me, taking 
into consideration the limitations of record- 
ing processes at the time and _ various 
heavy cuts made in the music. 

Side One: 1. Why are we given a4 
repeat of No. 2 on the first Caruso disc 
(CSLP510) ? I agree with P.H.-W. that 
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Pagliughi, F. Tagliavini, ‘‘Ah! non giunge”’ L. 
Pagliughi e Coro. One disc, 45 r.p.m. =o 0315 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) ‘‘Libiamo, Libiamo”’ 
Francesco Albanese e Coro, “* Ah ! fors e lui ’’ Maria 
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del passato ’’ Maria Meneghini Callas. 
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Sempre libera’’ M..Meneghini Callas, ‘‘De Miei 
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U. Savarese. One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0317 


TAGLIAVINI RECITAL. UN BALLO IN 
MASCHERA (Verdi) ‘‘ditusefedele’’. RIGO- 
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Caruso “ lilts along pleasantly ”, but Alma 
Gluck never sang with these fog-horn like 
tones. 2. Farrar’s voice comes out well, 
though there is little real passion in her 
singing—note the unvoluptuous curve of 
the phrase “tutto Vestatico d’amor ”’. 
Both singers, however, fling themselves 
enthusiastically at the climactic high C’s, 
Caruso putting a fine crescendo on his note. 
His earlier “Vieni, vieni’’ is extraordinarily 
indifferent. 3. As the date implies here is 
some reasonably good recording. A band 
separates music that is continuous although 
for what reason I cannot imagine. Gigli 
sounds lovely in the aria ‘* Tu che a Dio ”’, 
but is rather hard and over lachrymose 
in the previous bit with Pinza and the 
chorus. Pinza is fine. 

Side Two: 1. I enjoyed the Bori- 
McCormack duet the most of all the pieces 
on the disc. How perfect his articulation is 
and how charming both of them sound. 
2. Schipa is done less justice to than Galli- 
Curci, but this duet is pleasant, if un- 
remarkable. 3. As an example of the 
Golden Age this is a flop, even allowing 
for a baritone Nicklaus. It certainly does 
not give much scope, but the singing is 
matter-of-fact and without allure, and 
Farrar sings her vocalised ah’s with a 
totally unnecessary crescendo on the top 
notes. As if in revenge there is a tape-cut 
that leaves the soloists and chorus stranded 
on the third note of the final chord, and 
calmly removes the four bars with which 
the Barcarolle concludes! 4. Journet is 
splendid and Martinelli’s top notes ring out 
well: but I cansummon up little enthusiasm 
for the extract. The choice of material on 
this disc is, for the most part, not very 
happy and would do little to convince 
readers like the irate Scotsman whose 
letter was printed in our last number that 
most of what is done here could not be as 
well or better done to-day. A.R. 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. A Selec- 
tion from his famous wartime 
speeches. In a Solemn Hour (May 
19th, 1940) ; This was their finest hour 
(June 18th, 1940); The war of the 
unknown warriors (July 14th, 1940) 
(ALP1435). Every man to his post 
(September 11th, 1940) ; End of the 
war in Europe (May 8th, 1945) ; 
Five years as Prime Minister (May 
13th, 1945) (ALP1436). H.M.V. 
ALP1435-36 (two 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 

These records do not call for review ; 
only for an expression of gratitude for their 
existence: Sir Winston’s wartime speeches 
were issued on 78’s at the time and suffered 
the fate of most talking records in being 
speedily withdrawn. By a coincidence they 
arrived for review the day after I had been 
playing records of various historical person- 
ages and lamenting the absence of any 
words by Sir Winston. These are, of course, 
documents of the greatest importance. 

Listening again in retrospect there are, it 

seems to me, two abiding lessons for all men 

at all times. One is that magnanimity which 

Sir Winston has shown at all stages of his 

career. His references to the French and 

Irish people here show the bigness of this 
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man’s heart. The other is the confidence 
in your own people to tell them what is 
happening and to encourage them to assess 
the situation from the known facts. There 
is'no need to enlarge on Sir Winston’s sense 
of history, always the fount of courage, nor 
on his mastery of the English language, but 
the two points I have mentioned should 
make these records an inspiration to those 


that follow, for they are rare virtues. One. 


technical point. The last speech begins with 
the third band of Side 5, which is not made 
clear on the label. There is no carry-over 
between the records, so that each may be 
bought separately. Here are national 
archives indeed. R.W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Vocal 

Anyone who has hesitated about the 
complete Land of Smiles is directed to a 
Columbia EP, SEL1556, which contains 
four highlights from the complete recording, 
with the irresistible Schwarzkopf in two 
duets (‘Es ist nicht’? with Kunz, and 
“Dich sehe ich” with Gedda); Kunz 
displaying his easy charm again in “‘ Meine 
Liebe ’’, with Loose ; and Gedda in “* Dein 
ist mein ganzes Herz ” (You are my heart’s 
delight ”’). 

H.M.V. 7ER5073 contains some enjoy- 
able extracts from the complete Butterfly, 
starting with the duet between Pinkerton 
and Sharpless—always an enjoyable piece 
of the score—‘‘ Dovunque al mondo ”’, with 
Di Stefano and Gobbi both in fine voice. 
The side breaks off suddenly, at Sharpless’s 
“dar note di dolor ”’, to turn over for the 
Entrance of Butterfly. Victoria de los 
Angeles doesn’t “ float’ in the way that 
the very best sopranos who have recorded 
the scene do, but she is admirable. After a 
scroll, we cut in again at Butterfly’s full- 
hearted avowal, “‘Io seguo il mio destino ” 
(just after she’s confessed that she has been 
to the Mission), and continue with the 
Wedding Ceremony, with its pretty 
Oriental bongs, and the toast: “ Hip! 
Hip ! Kami!” The side breaks off abruptly 
just before the Bonze’s intervention. 

H.M.V. ALP1416 contains a “ potted ” 
Carmen, unbanded, which seems a big 
mistake. We go straight from the Prelude 
into the Habanera, with faintly discon- 
certing effect (the key-sequence is plausible), 
and then directly into ‘‘ Parle-moi de ma 
mére ”’, which comes out as if it were Don 
José’s surprising response to Carmen’s wiles. 
(What was the point of cutting the single 
page of recitative—‘* What a glance, saucy 
and audacious ”’, as Hersee put it—that 
links the two numbers ?). Jan Peerce and 
Licia Albanese are the José and Micaéla, 


and they tackle the duet like good troupers, 


not very proficient in French (“mon 
onfong ’’), inclined to get too much of a 
move on, but thoroughly professional. The 
Carmen is Risé Stevens, at her best in a 
sleek, fleet Seguédille, which sounds really 
alluring in the final exchanges. She makes 
a powerful shot at the closing duet, with 
snarling, harsh parlando, but it is not really 
convincing. Of Carmen’s solos, “ Je vais 
danser en votre honneur ” and “ Non! tu 
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ne m’aimes pas” are omitted; and the 
non-Carmen pieces are the Prelude and 
duet already mentioned, the Quintet, the 
Flower Song and the Toreador’s Song 
(Merrill in strong voice). There is less of 
the essential Carmen here than in the 
Conchita Supervia Parlophone disc (PMA 
1024). The recording is very good, except 
in the Quintet, which for some reason 
or other is thin and sibilant (and too 
abruptly cut off). Reiner conducts. A.P. 


Orchestral 

Most of the orchestral reissues this month 
are of Russian music, and the most con- 
siderable is a complete recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Ballet (Mercury 
MRL2508/9) played by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra under Antal Dorati. These two 
discs originally appeared (in the days when 
Oriole distributed Mercury discs) in a 
lavish case whose attractions seemed rather 
uncertain when set against the considerable 
extra expense. Under Pye management 
the trimmings are done away with, and 
the discs left to sink or swim on their own. 
There can be no doubt whatever that they 
will swim. First of all the music is 
enthralling. It has been said that the 
best of it is to be found in the suite, and 
that the rest is hardly worth bothering 
about. This is flagrantly untrue. The 
music, written at the very end of Tchai- 
kovsky’s life, is wonderfully inventive all 
through, and the scoring is brilliant even 
by Tchaikovsky standards. Every note of 
it is recorded here, and very brilliantly 
recorded too. I do not remember such 
realistic wallops from the percussion depart- 
ment on a gramophone record, and the 
celeste, recorded over-loud and over-close 
on every other recording I know, tinkles 
with proper delicacy in this version of the 
Sugar Plum Fairy’s Dance. I do not think 
Dorati has the measure of the impassioned 
Pas de Deux at the start of the fourth side, 
and there are minor blemishes such as the 
timpani being out of tune at the very end 
of the ballet. But generally this recording 
is a triumph, and it was nice to hear one 
or two of the pieces the Festival Ballet 
leaves out, for instance the dance based 
in part on “ Cadet Rousselle ”’. 

Decca offer some more Tchaikovsky on 
LW5274, a four-year-old version of the 
Variations from the Third Suite played by 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under 
Carl Schuricht. The performance is 


serviceable, though some way below the 


standard later set by Sargent and the 
Philharmonia, and the recording too can 
only be praised with reservations. There 
seems to be the least trace of wow for some 
reason on side two, and I presume that this 
caused the apparently faulty intonation in 
the woodwind variation (VII) and the 
subsequent cor anglais solo. I also found 
Decca’s Golden Cockerel Suite (LW5276) a 
little humdrum, and much preferred a disc 
made by the same orchestra and conductor 
—Ansermet and L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande—of Borodin’s Second Symphony 
(LW5275). This is a noticeably cautious 


performance, and such words as “‘ Animato 
assai ’’ seem to arouse little response in the 
conductor, but he is probably right in 
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thinkmg most people take this work too 
fast. At Ansermet’s tempo the famous 
scherzo with its quick repeated horn notes 
is a little lacking in ebullience, but the 
horribly difficuit syncopated passages are 
for once played in time; at the usual 
absurdly fast tempo the notes smudge over 
into each other and the rhythm goes. All 
through this symphony the music has 
unusual clarity, while the finale has as much 
fire as anyone could wish. The recording is 
splendidly alive, and by and large this is 
probably the best version of the work 
available. 

Also from Decca comes a beautifully 
recorded version of the Wasps Suite by 
Vaughan Williams (LW5277). Boult and 
the London Philharmonic give a most 
virile account of the overture. I had not 
heard this piece for some years and had 
forgotten how very good it can sound. The 
other pieces in the suite are of less interest, 
though the “ Ballet and Tableau” at the 
end is attractive. Few will complain that 


the trio of the March Past of the Kitchen 
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Utensils has not been recorded. A reference 
in the sleeve note to ‘“* Aristophanes’s 
indecent cordax’’ sent me hurrying to a 
Latin dictionary, in which I find it means 
lascivian dance, so the “indecent”’ is 
tautologous. One of the most successful of 
Decca’s reissues this month is a delightful 
recording of Mozart’s G major Violin 
Concerto (LW5272). The soloist is the 
young Frenchman Christian Ferras, and 
he is accompanied by Karl Minchinger 
and the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra. 
The playing is both stylish and sensitive, 
while recording and balance are very good 
indeed. 

There is only one piano disc among 
this month’s reissues, and that is Decca’s 
version of Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque, 
played by Friedrich Gulda (LW5278). This 
is still the only complete performance 
available in this country. And very good 
it is, sensitively played and well recorded. 
I did just wonder if these seven-minute 
sides could not have been accommodated 


on a 45. R.F. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


By sheer weight of numbers Spain gains first 
place in this month’s tour of LPs. Antonio 
Molina is one of the younger singers who has 
adopted the increasingly popular stylised form of 
singing. He comes from Malaga and has 
recently been featured in several films that’ have 
proved popular in Spain and Latin America. I 
have not yet acquired a taste for the finely spun 
vocal decoration that is a feature of Flamenco 
singing in a gener | way much as I can app-e- 
ciate it in some places. “ Flamenco”’ (Parlo. 
CPMCl), as the disc is entitled, contiins 
twelve titles, pasodobles, tanguillos, ser-anas 
and the like, and these are chiefly modern 
although the roots of many are in the p st. 

Lola Flores has on the other hand been a 
star in Spaim for fifteen years or more and is 
very popular in Mexico, where she has made 
several films. In the ten tracks of “ Las 
Canciones de Lola Flores’? dance steps as well 
as songs are featured. In these songs I prefer 
women to men and so it is here. An admirable 
record of its type (H.M.V. DLPC14). 

Of all the Spanish records I like best ““Queen 
of the Gypsies’? (Bruns. LAT8150). Carmen 
Amaya and her company were a terrific success 
in New York last winter. There are ten bands 
in all and on each side items by Miss Amaya 
and her singers and dancers alternate with 
guitar solos by Sabicas, all of which are his 
own compositions. Sabicas is a virtuoso on his 
instrument and conjures from it a tone which 
is unusually and gratefully warm. Sigutra and 
Selea por Buleira, the latter of which combines 
most attractively two Flamenco mm, 8 are 
particularly effective. 

Eight traditional “ Russian Songs’ are 
sung by “arah Gorby, some to the accompani- 
ment of her own guitar and others accompanied 
by Nicolas Orlovsky and his Orchestra, in 
which ace rd on ~nd balalaika pred »minate, on 
Felsted SDL86051. All moods are to be found 
here, sadness and gaiety, sentiment and excite- 
ment, but the mood is by no means always what 
the English title would suggest. For instance 


A Gipsy’s Love is passionate but not sentimental ; 
it suggests to me, although I do not understand 
the words, a warning against unfaithfulness and 


On the way to her certainly does not depict 
joyful anticipation of a reunion. This is a 
splendid record. 

The first thing to say about “ Scottish 
Songs ’’ on Decca LXT5248 is that Thomas L. 
Thomas very wisely does not make the mistake 
so often made of trying to sing in the 
vernacular. Mr. Thomas is one of America’s 
best light baritones. He was born in South 
Wales but emigrated to America with his 
parents when he was eleven and has remained 
there except for his concert tours abroad, which 
include some to England of course. There are 


eighteen songs here, mostly well known. Ivor — 


Newton is the accompanist in eight of the songs 
and Jacob Hanneman in the other ten. Both 
are very good. 

In another desirable and well sung group of 
songs Wilhelm Strienz is the singer and the 
orchestral accompaniments are for the most 
part directed by Béla Sanders . there is also a 
chorus in some of them. The composers 
represented include Millocker, d’Albert, Robert 
Stolz and Carl Bohm, the other songs being 
chiefly from recent German films (London Int. 
TWB91173). An oddity is Heimweh nach 
Virginia, which is none other than “ Carry 
me back to old Virginia’’. It sounds a bit 
queer to English ears, but by no means un- 
attractive. There are fourteen songs in all 
and most of them are pleasantly sentimental 
and they are doubly welcome because many are 
off the too well beaten track. 

Many of the marches in the collection “‘ Die 
Schénsten Marsche und Marschelieder’’, 
played by the Musikkorps der Schutzpolizei, 
Berlin, are also pleasantly unfamiliar. Half of 
them are enlivened with choruses (Telefunken 
LGX66064). Marches with choruses are more 
frequently heard in Germany than here, but 
Thomas Atkins usually provides words, not 
always printable, for his favourites. Many will 
be tickled to recognise in Lore the tune to which 
we usually fit the words “ They are always 
playing leapfrog ’’. The band is good though a 
little coarse toned by comparison with the best 
of our own bands. 

The authentic Fado of Lisbon has an 
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attraction all its own and among Fado singers 
of today Carlos Ramos i is right at the top. Of 
the four titles on “ Fado, Cancao de Lisbon ”’ 

I think Sempre que Lisboa Canta is one of the most 
attractive I have ever heard. It-is livelier than 
its three companions, but they, too, are desirable 
in their different ways (Col. EP SEGC15). 

I recommend Mario Lanza in four songs 
from “The Student Prince’’ because this 
beautiful voice is not used at full volume 
throughout as has been the tendency in many 
of his previous records. It is taken from the 
track of the M.G.M. film which stars Ann 
Blyth and Edmund Purdom. The orchestra is 
conducted by Constantine Callinicos and on 
one side Lanza is joined by Elizabeth Double- 
day, an attractive soprano (H.M.V. EP 
7EB6023). 

My last EP record will please those who like 
the combination of piano and orchestra and 
will give a new lease of life to the erstwhile 
popular but recently neglected Warsaw Concerto. 
The arrangement here is for two pianos, with 
Rawicz and Landauer at the keyboards and 
the orchestra is that of Mantovani. On the 
reverse is Hubert Bath’s Cornish Rhapsody, which 
takes to its new form very happily (Decca EP 
DFE6371). 

Coming now to 78s, Ina Te Wiata sings 
Hine e Hine and Pokare Kare in Maori (H.M.V. 
JO463) and Home little Maori Home and Waiata 
Poi in English (JO462). Though both discs 
display his rich, fruity voice to perfection, I 
prefer the former by far because the songs are 
less sophisticated and ring truer. 

Oreste is also in excellent voice in two songs 
from the film version of “ The Vagabond 
King ”’, in one of which he is joined by Jean 
Fenn and in both of which Henri René directs 
a good orchestral accompaniment. But whether 
this record is worth red-label price each must 
decide for himself (H.M.V. DA2087). 

Munn and Felton’s Works Band dis- 
appoints me, though this is not to say it will 
disappoint everybody by any means. The band 
is in first class form, but are such ditties as 
Souvenirs, Wyoming and Shepherd of the Hills, 
which are among the titles included in 
** Souvenirs of Song’? on Cco:. DB3839, really 
suited to a brass band ? 

A sizeable supplement comes from Regal- 
Zonophone in the Salvation Army series. Two 
bands are represented, the Tottenham Citadel 
Band and the International Staff Band. To 
me the most attractive items are a brace of 
brass quartets played by members of the former 
band. They are Jewels (MF405) and Love 
Eternal (MF406), but each is coupled with a 
very pedestrian march. Surely to have coupled 
the two quartets on one disc and the two 
marches on another wonld have been better. 
A third record from the Tottenham band con- 
tains a pleasant double-sided selection called 
’ Neath Italian Skies (MF407). Surely “Beneath” 
would have been preferable to the rather 
precious “‘ "Neath ” 

The International Staff Band also offers three 
records. Two have double-sided selections of 
which I prefer Air Varié-Sound out the Proclamation 
(MF404) to the rather meandering Meditation— 
** Horbury’? (MF403). The third couples a 
lively march Soldiers of Christ with Meditation— 
My All is on the Altar, which is pleasantly 
reflective and avoids being meandering by its 
brevity (MF402). 

Lastly a record made at the 1956 Searchlight 
Tattoo (H.M.V. B10962) will be a happy 
reminder of the occasion to all who saw it at 
the White City. Moreover all the proceeds 
from the sale of this record will be devoted to 
the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families 
Association. The Massed Bands_ under 
Wing Commander A. S. Sims are heard on 
one side and the Massed Pipes and Drums 
under Pipe Major J. S. Roe on the other. 
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“ This system comprises specially designed components which, used together, 
’ form a magnificent reproducer having very low distortion with wide 
h frequency range, and generous power handling capacity. Each loudspeaker 
d unit is a “‘specialist’’ for its own part of the musical register, so that the 
- o erall design does not suffer from compromises such as are necessary with 
h a single unit “‘wide range’’ loudspeaker. The extreme flexibility of this system 
P enables its performance to be adjusted accurately to individual requirements. 
7 The TREBAX High Frequency Pressure Driven Unit is a precision instru- 
; ment covering the treble register from 2,500 c/s to 16,000 c/s, with absolute 
4 freedom from irregularities in response. It incorporates a unique self centering 
diaphragm assembly which can be replaced without the use of special equip- 
I ment. To allow for the overlap region with the mid-range unit the crossover 


point should be placed at 5 Kc/s. 
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d The MIDAX Mid Range Pressure Driven Unit covers 
n the middle register from 400 c/s to 8 Kc/s with very 
s low distortion. Crossover points should be placed at 
: 750 c/s and § Kc/s to allow proper overlaps with bass 
and treble units. Special features include the use of an 
" easily replaced self centering diaphragm assembly and 
! a robust casting for the horn. 








The AUDIOM £0 (Bass) is a 15 in. direct radiator 
bass unit, of the massive construction and with the 
design refinements so necessary for absolute relia- 
bility and freedom from distortion under full load 
conditions. The crossover point to the mid range unit 
should be placed at 750 c/s. The Audiom 80 (Bass) Leer 
Unit employs a cast chassis, with a plastic treated Sa 

diaphragm suspension. 280 ARU 
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For optimum bass performance the Audiom 80 (Bass) 
loudspeaker should be housed in an enclosure loaded 
by an Acoustical Resistance Unit (Type 280). 
The construction of such an enclosure is extremely 
simple.The Midax and Trebax Units may be housed 
in the same enclosure, provided due allowance is 
| made for the volume which they occupy. Crossover networks ‘should be of 
the half section type, with 15 ohm 
terminations. 750 cls, Type 
X0/750; 5000 c/s, Type XO/5000 
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GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 





Full details cnd prices please 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. Name 


Telephone : WEMbley | 200 Cables : Goodaxiom, Wembley, England. Address 


Canadian Agents : < 
A. C. Simmonds & Sons Ltd., 100 Merton Street, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
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Reviewed by 


CHARLES FOX, OLIVER KING and ALUN MORGAN? 


*Ray Anthony and his Orchestra 
** Jam Session At The Tower ”’ 
**Flyin’ Home ite 3 AUF ; Night Train 
(Jimmy Forrest) (5) ; High The Moon? 
(Morgan Lewis) (a); Perdido (Tizol) (a); 
One a Jump (Basie) (a); Swingin’ 
At The Tower (Anthony, Don Simpson ()) 
(Capitol 12 i Z LP T749—32s.) 

(a)—Anthony (t/t); Leo Anthony, George Auld, 
M ory, Gene M 


0, Art Depew, J 
: "Dick Nash, Jim Priddy, Ray —— 
(tmbs) ; Paul Smith (pno); Nick 
Don Simpson (bass); Al Stoller (drs). 
Am. Capitol. 29/2/1956. U.S.A. 

(b)—Same personnel, except Tommy Pederson 
(tmb) replaces Nash, Buddy Cole (pno) replaces Smith. 
Do. 3/3/1956. U.S.A. 


‘* Jam Session At The Tower ”’, as they call 
this (The Tower being Capitol’s palatial new 
edifice in Hollywood) turns out to be nothing 
of the kind. It is a set of big-band performances 
by Ray Anthony’s 18-piece orchestra. There 
are plenty of solos, yet none that stays in the 
memory. Georgie Auld’s tenor playing con- 
trives to be either lush or raucous; Ray 
Anthony’s trumpet recalls Harry James at his 
most flamboyant. Ray Sims comes off best with 
some agile trombone work. C.F. 


*xMichel Attenoux and his New Orleans 
Orchestra 


**Minou Drouet Stomp (Gousset) (2) 5 : wee 
Madelon (C. Robert) (a); Les De 
Camaret (Trad.) ( The pt y 
(a); Yes Sir, That’s My Baby (Walter 
Donaldson) (b); Petit Papa Noel (Trad.) (0) ; : 
Pei Ping (Attenoux, Gousset) (b); (We’ 
Keieht! — Around The Clock (J. De 

t, M. C. Freedman) (bd) 
(Peited ‘LP EDL87021—25s. 03d.) 


Attenoux (sop); Gerard Badini (clt) ; : — 
Henry (tpi); Claude Gousset (tmb 

Arvanito (pmo); Henri Broux (bass) ; heake 
Paraboschi (drs). French Barclay. (a) 1/3/1956, 


(b) 16/3/1956. Paris. 


There is no apparent reason why we need 
import this sort of thing when we have Messrs. 
Barber, Carey, Lyttelton, and other fine bands 
who can do it and better, even if they do not 
boast a Bechet copyist. Busy cymbals, dis- 
jomted clarinet work and a generally raw 
approach do not make great jazz for my 
money, though I must admit I was agreeably 
surprised to find that Rock Around The Clock 
without the lyrics makes as good a jazz vehicle 
as Shake That Thing, which it closely resembles. 
Madelon shows some imagination and a little 
humour, too. But we can do this with ease over 
here. O.K. 


*Australian Jazz rtet 
***Spring Is Here (Rodgers) (0) ; * Autumn Leaves 
(Kosma) (a); Thou Swell (Rodgers) (a); 
Nostal (Rose) (6); Platypus (Schmidt) (5 . 


Tune For Jaimey (Gannon) i): : =~ 
Paris (Vernon Duke) (a); colish 
Things (Maschwitz) (c); ba Pads 


(Healey) (a); Have You Met Miss Jones? 
(Rodgers) (a) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ-N15054—27s. 64d.) 


(2)—Dick Healey (flute, cit., alto., bass); Errol 
Buddle (inr, bassoon); John Brokensha (vid) ; 
ore Rhode (pno). Am. Bethlehem. October, 1955. 


Mg iy ee as for (a2), plus Nick Stabulas (drs). 
Re ee as for (a), plus Jimmy Gannon (bass). 
It appears that the Australian Jazz Quartet 


comprises four very versatile musicians. I say 
‘it appears”? advisedly, for the sleeve notes 





give no information about the quartet’s obvious 
doubling abilities, except for an infuriating 
sentence which reads: ‘“‘ By now it must be 
common knowledge that eleven instruments are 
featured in the quartet’. The permutation of 
musical voices produces attractive though 
diluted jazz akin to an amalgamation of the 
George Shearing, Red Norvo and Dave Brubeck 
group styles. Pianist Rhode is the most accom- 
plished musician possessing a light touch and 
melodic conception similar to that of Sweden’s 
Bengt Hallberg. A.M. 


*Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
****Thriller Rag (Trad.) (a); 
(Clarence Williams) (a); 
Brown (Ben Bernie) (d) ; ugle Call Rag 
(Jack Pettis) (c); Petite Fleur (Bechet) (0); 
abash Blues (Meinken) (a) 
(Nixa Jazz Today LP NJT505—26s. 5d.) 

(a)—Barber (tmb); Monty Sunshine (cit); Pat 
Halcox fet): ; Dick Bishop ( (bjo, gtr); Dick Smith 
(bass); Ron Bowden (drs). Nixa, 9/10/1956. London. 

bP mh me (clt); Bishop (gtr); Smith (bass) ; 
Bowden (drs). Do. Same session. 

(c)—Personnel as for (a). Do. 10/10/1956. London. 

(d)—Barber (tmb); Bishop (bjo); Smith (bass) ; 
Bowden (drs). Do. 15/10/1956. London. 

Some more excellent examples of the clean, 
precise work of the Chris Barber band that is 
still the tops for my money. Although I don’t 
really want another Sweet Georgia Brown, this 
one is first-class as an exposé of good trombone 
solo work. Monty Sunshine, always a delight, 
is well up to standard in the charming Bechet 
number, and I know of no better Wabash Blues 
than this. The Thriller Rag is a little-heard 
number of great beauty, and only in Bugle Call 
do I detect the slightest trace of roughness. 

A worthwhile addition to your modern-trad. 
shelves. O. 


*Chris Barber’s Skiffle Group 
***Can’t You Line "Em ? (a); Doin’ My Time (b) ; 
a I Go? (b) ; Gypsy Davy (a). 
(Nixa Jazz Today EP NJE1025—11s. 10d.) 


Barber (bass); Johnny Duncan (mandolin, gtr, 
voc, solo voc in (b)); Dick Bishop (gtr, voc, solo voc in (a)); 
Ron Bowden (drs). Nixa. 14/9/1956. London. 

More skiffle-music that isn’t really, but if you 
are a devotee of this rather second-hand 
American-type music you may safely add 
another star. It sounds so much more second- 
hand than British tradi‘ional jazz, for an 
excellent example of which see the Barber band 
record above. O. 


Texas Moaner 
owas Georgia 


*Count Basie and his Orchestra 
****Blues Backstage (Foster); Down For The 
Count (Foster); Eventide (Doggett); Ain't 
Misbehavin’ (Waller); Perdido (Tizol); 
Ska-Di-Dee-Dee-Bee-Doo (Neal Hefti) ; Two 
Franks (Hefti); Rails (Gillespie, Harding) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 33CX10065—39s. 73d.) 


Basie (pno); Marshall Roval, Ernie Wilkins 
(altos); Frank Foster, Frank Wess (inrs); Charlie 
Fowlkes (bar); Wendell Culley, Renauld Jones, 
Thad Jones, Joe Newman (ifts); Henry Coker, Bill 
Hughes, Ben Powell (tmbs) ; Freddie Greene (gtr) ; 
Eddie Jones wed ; Gus Johnson (drs). Am. Clef. 
June, 1954. U.S 


With Genes a and his orchestra arriving 
soon to start a concert tour of Britain, this record 





tDeputising for Edgar Jackson, who, we are 
pleased to report, is now convalescent, and 
hopes to be writing again next month. 
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takes on a very topical flavour, particularly as it 
includes so many of the musicians who will be 
coming here. Compared with Basie’s band of 
the early forties, this orchestra lacks great 
soloists. Joe Newman, Henry Coker, Frank 
Wess and Frank Foster are all good musicians, 
but hardly the equals of Buck Clayton, Dickie 
Wells, Herschel Evans or Lester Young. The 
band’s power lies in the controlled ferocity of its 
ensemble and the wonderful swing created by 
the rhythm section. 

Blues Backstage and Down For The Count, both 
arranged by Frank Foster, are typically lively, 
rocking performances. Eventide features Charlie 
Fowlkes’s baritone sax in rather an Ellingtonian 
setting. Music depending on texture, as this 
does, needs more subtlety than Basie’s band can 
give it. Frank Wess (whom I prefer to Frank 
Foster) is heard on both tenor sax and flute in 
the fast, exciting Perdido. The duet he plays 
with Foster in Two Franks reveals how much 
their styles differ. C.F. 


Sidney Bechet with Sammy 


***St. Louis Blues 


Price’s 


(Handy); The Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball (Shelton Brooks); Back 
Home (Bechet); Memphis Blues (Handy) : 
Yes, We Have No Bananas (Silver, Cohn) ; 
Dinah (Harry Akst.); Tin Roof Blues (New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings); The Jazz Me Blues 
(Delaney) 

(Vogue 12 i in. LP LAE12037—38s. 3d.) 


Bechet (sop); Price (pno) ; Herbie Hall “): 
Emmett Berry (tpt); rge Stevenson (tmb 
Pops Foster eo lig Pitted Moore (drs). Frencii + sad 
May, 1956. Paris. 

I’m afraid I’ve got to say it again—if you 
want everything Bechet does, this is better than 
most of his recent efforts with gawky French 
bands, but I still wouldn’t rate it as more than 
average music of its jam-session kind. There is 
an unusual opening to Dinah, and the choice of 
Bananas turns out happily. But for the rest, we’ve 
heard it before and know what to expect. There 
are no thrills, but at least there are no dis- 
appointments. O.K. 


*Emmett Berry and his Orchestra 
****Swingin’ The Berry’s; I'm Wonderin’ ; 
Boogie Woogie A La Parisienne; Sammy 
Plays The Blues For Mezz (Ali trad. blues) 

(Columbia LP 33S1107—26s. 5d.) 

Berry pet) ; Guy Lafitte (tnmr); Sammy Price 
; Pops Foster (bass); Freddy ee (dfs). 
French Columbia. January 6th, 1956. Paris, 

With the exception of Frenchman Guy 
Lafitte, the musicians on this record are drawn 
from the band which pianist Sammy Price 
brought to Paris about eighteen months ago. 
Berry will be remembered for his work with 
many well-known bands, notably those led by 
Count Basie and Johnny Hodges. He plays 
with a commanding tone either open or muted 
and approaches the musical stature of Harry 
Edison and Buck Clayton. 

Lafitte is one of the most original of the 
jazzmen now playing in France. His style is 
** middle-of-the-road *” and approximates that 
of Lucky Thompson. Sammy Price is one of the 
best blues pianists in jazz today. With the 
exception of the thirty-two bar Berry’s, all the 
tunes are based on the blues, which gives Price 
plenty of rig gee to indulge in his familiar 
on style. This record is recommended to 

those readers who enjoy good jazz irrespective 
of the normally accepted stylistic boundaries. 

A.M. 


*William “ Big Bill” B 
****Careless — (Handy); Somebody’s Got To 
Go (Broonzy); Rock Me Baby (Broonzy) 
(Columbia EP SEG7674—10s. 53d.) 
Broonzy (voc, gir); Kansas Fields (drs). 
Columbia. 10/2/1956. Paris. 


This is really the blues, from the heart, with 
fine accompaniment both by the singer and 
Kansas Fields. It’s a good deal nearer the 
correct skiffle idiom than most of the so-called 


French 
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“‘skiffle groups’’ ever are. If you are a 
blues specialist, add another star, but whatever 
you do, buy the record. They don’t come like 
this often these days. O.K. 


Ralph Burns and his Orchestra 
en mone. Please; Tantallon; Spring Is; 


meday, Somewhere (Ail Burns) 
(Columbian Clef EP SEB10056—11s. 14d.) 


pno, arr); Lee Konitz (alto); Ray Brown 

Jo Jones (drs); unidentified French horn, 

quartet and woodwind quintet. Am. Mercury. 
7B/tobe U.S.A. 

Ralph Burns (who writes his own sleeve- 
notes) describes these compositions as “random 
thoughts”. Certainly they have little to do with 
jazz. Lee Konitz plays urbane but chilly alto 
solos in Places and Someday, Somewhere. The 
other two tracks, mostly out of tempo, feature a 
chamber orchestra: Tantallon (“‘an old Scotch 
castle”) stays at the level of competent film- 
music ; Spring Is could easily be mistaken for a 
fragment from William Walton’s “ Facade”’ 
suite. C.F. 


ar ; 


*xDave Carey’s Jazz Band 
****Button Up Your Overcoat (De Sylva, Brown, 
Henderson); Ida, Sweet As Apple Cider 
(Leonard, Munson) ; Feather Merchant (Basie) 
(Tempo EP EXA51—13s. 73d.) 


Carey (drs); Tony Gibbons (cit) ; yom = 
(tpt); Tony Milliner (tmb); Pat wes (pno); Bob 
Mack (gtr); Bob Sinclair (bass). Vogue. PR/10/1956. 
London. 

Excellent, clean jazz. Gibbons is a little cold- 
toned, but fluent and frostily beautiful. The rest 
do well as usual, even in the boring Basie riff 
that occupies all one side. This gets better as it 
goes along. The trumpet soli rather lack body, 
but the fine muted trombone balances things 
nicely. 

A special word of praise for leader Dave 
Carey’s unostentatious drumming. It lifts the 
band without effort and sustains it. O.K. 


*xJon Eardley 
****Hey There (Adler, Ross); Demanton (Eardley); 
Sid's ae t — ; If You Could See 

Me Now (Damero: 

(Esquire LP TAs 63d.) 

Pe J (tpt); J. Montrose (fnr) ; 
yran ( Pang UR Teddy Kotick (bass) ; 
aes) tige. 14/3/1955. U.S.A. 


Jon Eardley is the man who replaced 
trombonist Beb Brookmeyer in the 1954 Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet. His chief influences have 
been trumpeters Fats Navarro and Freddie 
Webster, both of whom are now dead. (Jon 
dedicates Casbah to Fats and the poignant Jf You 
Could See Me Now to Freddie.) Hey There makes 
a surprisingly good jazz vehicle when played at 
this suitable tempo; Demanton (Not Named 
spelled backwards) is the jazzman’s friend Sweet 
Georgia Brown in disguise. George Syran’s 
Johnny Williams-inspired piano leads a firm 
but swinging rhythm section in which Teddy 
Kotick’s bass is, as always, a vital and depend- 
able pivot. J. R. Montrose (no relation to 
West Coast J ck Montrose) impresses me not at 
all; his reed troubles only add to the general 
ugliness of his tone. A.M. 


*Don Elliott/Cal Tjader 
***Love Me Or Leave Me (Walter Donaldson) (bd) ; 
Minority (Tjader) (6); Tangerine (Schert- 
zinger) (6); I Want To Be Happy (Youmans) 
(6); After You've Gone (Creamer, Layton) (a) ; 
A Sunday Kind Of Love (Belle, Leonard) (a) ; 
It’s You Or No One (Stvne) (a); Take ae 
Out To The Ball Game (Tilzer, Norworth) (c) 
A Stranger In Town (Mel Torme) (c); bros 
That Dream (De Lange, Van Heusen) (d) ; 
Jeepers Creepers (Harry Warren) (d); Oh, 
Look At Me Now (Bushbkin, De Vries) (d); 
Where Or When (Rodgers) (c); Mighty Lak’ 
A Rose (Nevin, Stanton) (d) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ- C15050—37s. 64d.) 
(a)—Tjader (vib); Richard Wyands (pno); Al 
McKibbon orvt Roy Haynes (drs). Am. Savoy. 
Early 1954. U.S.A 
(b)—Tjader (vib) ; Hank Jones (fno); McKibbon 
(bass); Kenny Clarke (drs). Do. February, 1966. U.S.A. 


George 
Nick Stabulas 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Duke 


(c)—Elliott (vib, tpt, 
(drs). 


(organ); Mort Herbert (bass) ; Sid B 
Do. Do 


a) Eliott (vib, tpt, mellophone) ; Danny Banks 
(clt, bar); Phil Urso (nr, bar) ; Kai Winding (tmb) ; 
Jimmy Lyon ( og Arnold Fishkin (bass); Bulkin 
(drs). Do. oO. 

Cal Stead has obviously listened carefully to 
Milt Jackson’s playing. His own vibraphone 
work shows that clearly, particularly in slow 
ballads (e.g. Sunday Kind Of Love; It’s You Or 
No One). 
helped by brisk, swinging accompaniments. 

By a process of multi-re ording Don Elliott 
plays three instruments simultaneously on some 
tracks. Although a capable performer on mello- 
phone and vibraphone, it is as a trumpet player 
that I prefer him. He is heard on that instru- 
ment in Ball Game and Jeepers Creepers. 

Allowing Doug Duke to play organ at this 
session was a great mistake. C.F. 


*Herb Ellis 

****Sweetheart Blues (Ellis) ; Somebody Loves Me 
(Gershwin); It Can Happen To You (Victor 
Young); Pogo (Ellis); Detour Ahead (Ellis, 
Carter, Frigo); Ellis In Wonderland (Ellis) ; 
Have You Met Miss Jones (Rodgers); A 
Simple Tune (Giuffre) 

(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 33CX10066—39s. 73d. 


Ellis (gir); Charlie Mariano (alto); Jimmy 
Giuffre (cit, tnr, bar); Harry Edison (tpt); Oscar 
Peterson (pno); Ray Brown (bass); Alvin Stoller 
(drs). Am, Norgran. Early 1956. U.S.A. 

Herb Ellis, a facile guitarist, replaced Barney 
Kessel in the Oscar Peterson Trio. This LP is 
virtually the present-day Trio with some 
notable Hollywood jazzmen added to form a 
Septet. The overall level of musicianship is very 
high with Edison, Ellis and Giuffre particularly 
outstanding. There is some interesting interplay 
on Wonderland and Miss Jones, and Ellis is heard 
to good advantage on /t Can Happen To You 
(accompanied by Giuffre’s sub-tone clarinet) 
and Detour Ahead. The latter, a tune which has 
also been recorded by Billie Holiday and Mary 
Ann McCall, was co-written by Ellis, pianist 
Lou Carter and bass player Johnny Frigo when 
the three comprised a group called “ The 
Soft Winds ”’. A.M. 


* Victor Feldman 
***Dig¢gin’ For Diz (Gillespie) (a) ; Takin’ A Chance 
On Love (Duke, oY Fetter) (0); The 
Man I Love (Gershwin) (b) 
(Esquire EP EP114—13s. 73d.) 


(a)—Feldman Modern Jazz Quartet: Feldman 
(vib); Tommy Pollard (pno); Lennie Bush (bass) ; 
Phil Seamen (drs). Esquire. 11/7/1955. London. 

(6)—Trio: Feldman (vib); Tony Crombie (pno) ; 
Bush (bass). Do. Same date. 

ote: Alternative takes of (6) previously issued on 
Esquire 10-457. 

Honour in their own countries is a comfort 
denied not only to prophets but also to good 
European jazz musicians. Victor Feldman had 
to take his vibraphone to the United States and 
work with Woody Herman’s band _ before 
many people in Britain recognised his talents. 
He may not be quite at his best on this record, 
yet it gives a good idea of his quality. Diggin’ 
With Diz swings deftly, and Takin’ A Chance and 
Man I Love, with vibes, piano and bass tightly 


interwoven, seem even more interesting. C.F. 


mellophone); Dou 


*xHubert Fol Quartet 
***You Go To My Head (Coots); A Fine Romance 
(Kern); They Can’t Take That Away From 
Me (Gershwin) 
(Felsted EP ESD3038—10s. 54d.) 


Fol (alto); Rene Urtreger (pno); Jean-Marie 
Ingrand (bass); Jean-Louis Viale (drs). French 
Barclay. 11/1/1956. Paris. 

Hubert Fol, brother of pianist Raymond Fol, 
turns in three capable and graceful alto solos 
aided by one of the best rhythm sections in Paris. 
Fol’s playing shows traces of Charlie Parker and 
occasionally Benny Carter. Although this is by 
no means a poor record it does not quite bear 
comparison with similar releases by Bud 
Shank, Art Pepper, Herb Geller, et al. A.M. 


He creates attractive if frothy music, © 


March, 1957 


** Four Horns And A Lush Life ” 
***I°ll Never Forget What’s Her Name (The 
Lo-Est) (Garcia); But Beautiful (Burke, 
Van Heusen); Dancing On The Ceiling 
(Rodgers); The Boy Next Door (Martin. 
Blane); Just One Of Those Things (Porter) ; 
Limehouse Blues (Philip Braham); Lush 
Life (Strayhorn) ; Lover, Come Back To Me 
(Romberg); Ramona (Gilbert, Wayne). 
Someone To Watch Over Me (Gershwin) ; 
What Is This Thing Called Love? (Porter) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ-N15055—37s. 64d.) 


Dick Houlgate (bar) ; Maynard Ferguson, Herbie 
Harper, Tommy Pederson, Frank Rosolino (tmbds) ; 
Marty Paich (pno); Red Mitchell (bass) Stan Levy 
ot A Russ Garcia (leader). Am. Bethlehem. 14/11/1955 


Twelve tracks by the same trombone section 
playing the sometimes over-clever arrangements 
of Russ Garcia is really too much of a good thing. 
Admittedly there is plenty of solo space given 
to the individual musicians, but there is an 
overall feeling of monotony induced by the lack 
of instrumental contrast. 

The helpful sleeve notes provide full solo 
identification which enabled me to pin-point 
the first choruses I have ever heard Tommy 
Pederson play on record. Ferguson plays 
capable valve-trombone, while his three 
colleagues favour the slide variety. The rhythm 
section is adequate and features several good 
solo passages by Marty Paich. Garcia’s original 
Pll Never Forget What’s Her Name turns out to be 
Fine And Dandy. 

Broken down into EP form this set might 
have been a little more digestible. Alternatively 
a contrasting solo instrument would have added 
the necessary flavouring, as did Bud Shank’s 
alto on “* Bud Shank And Three Trombones ” 
(Vogue). A.M. 


*Tony Fruscella 
***]"ll Be Seeing You (Fain, Kahal) (6); Muy 
(Sunkel) (2) ; Metropolitan Blues (Sunkel) (6); 
Raintree County (Sunkel) (5); Salt (Sunkel) 
(a); His Master’s Voice (Sunkel) (6); Old 
Hat (Sunkel) (6); ; Blue Serenade (Lane, 
ee (6); Let’s Play The Blues (Sunkel) 


(0) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ-K15044—37s. 64d.) 
(a)—Fruscella (tpt); Allen Eager (inr); Danny 
Bank (bar); Cha h (tmb); Bitl Triglis 
(pno); Bill Anthony (bass); Junior Bradley (drs). 
Am. Atlantic. March, 1955. New York. 
of for (a) mimus Bank and Welsh. April, 1955. 
New Yo 


Thirty-year-old Tony Fruscella has worked 
with the bands of Lester Young, Stan Getz and 
Gerry Mulligan. He possesses a soft, “‘ whisper- 
ing ’’ trumpet tone somewhat similar to that of 
Miles Davis, although his understated improvisa- 
tions lack the dynamics and confidence inherent 
in Miles’s playing. On this LP he plays com- 
positions and arrangements by another trum- 
peter, Phil Sunkel, whose tunes are of greater 
interest than many so-called jazz originals. 

Allen Eager provides the best solos on this 
record, notably on Metropolitan Blues and Raintree 
County. Fruscella and the rhythm section: play 
competently, but it is all rather polite and their 
music rarely achieves anything approaching a 
healthy, swinging beat. Incidentally drummer 
Junior Bradley is the son of prec: Br 0 
leader Will Bradley. A.M 


*Norman Granz Jazz Concert—No. 1 
**Norgran Blues (Improvised); Oh, Lady Be 
Geed (Gershwin); A Ghost Of A 
i Young); Indiana (Hanley, Mac- 
' donald). All (a) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 33CX10059—39s. 73d.) 


*Norman Granz Jazz Concert—No. 2 
***What Is This Thing Called Love ? po need (0) 

April In Paris (Vernon Duke) (6); 

(Neal Hefti) (0); Pre To Love ipecter} b), 
I’ll Remember A (Raye, De Paul, John- 
ston) (b); Gai —— Peterson) (c); 

Blues (Peterson) (c); Yesterdays (Jerome 
Kern) (d); Hawk’s Tune (Hawkins) (4); 
Stuffy (Hawkins) (d); Carnegie Blues (Air- 
mail Special) (Charlie Christian) (e) 


; Bill Harris (tmb) ; 
(pno); Ray Brown '(bass) ; Buddy Rich (drs). 

















